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Abraham  Lincoln  and 
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Personal  Finances 
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sources 
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—  PreHid«nt  Lincoln  pays  $1279  income  tax  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Watson  pays  $2020.  W. 
W.  Corcoran,  the  banker,  pays  $1321,  George  W. 
Biggs  pays. $3077. 


BC^VON     ADV 


TUtt  COPPKRI'-KAD  STORIK8  ABOUT  TUB  HUBSI- 
VKNT's  SALAk  i- — General  Spiiintr,  Unll*u  .7"»>'es 
Treasurer,  Ij^vuiKbeeu  appealud  la  for  au  oi>  Tial 
st;i.t(!rae'i!  concerning'  the  Biories  of  Mr.  Liucolu. 
liavnii;  dnuvn  his  salary  in  gjlil  and  iiiveFied  it  ia 
foreign  '.securities,  replies  in  an  oitiulal  atatementt 
showing  : 

Kir^t.  That  the  Presidunt  h.is  neglected  for  long; 
periods  lo  indoraj  and  collect  the  monihly  drafts 
sent  him  lor  his  talary:  on  one  u.ca<iion  collect- 
in!-'  none  lor  over  eleven  laonths. 

tJpcond.  That  wliNi  his  aLteniion  vias  called  to 
the  loss  of  Interest  he  was  thus  incurring,  lie  askea 
who  paii.ed  bj  hi>  loss, and  on  beniK  told  ihe  United 
Stales,  added:  "Tlien  let  it  renMin,  itie  Treasury 
needs  it  more  than  I  do." 

Third.  That  the  Treasurer  was  tlnally  compel- 
led to  request  the  President  to  dr.iw  his  salary,  la 
Ol'der  to  adjust  the  annual  accounts 

Fourth.  That  the  sum  thus  drawn  was  placed  iii 
the  l/ulied  States,  live  per  cent,  temporary  loan, 
payable,  principal  and  inie)\-8t,  In  greenbacks. 

Fifth.  Thnt  since  then  such  portions  of  his 
salary  as  he  did  not  need  have  been  drawn  for  him 
by  his  friends  and  invested  in  United  Slates  gold- 
bearing  stocks,  purcUa.-ed  ■<<  current  rates  and  de- 
posited in  the  vault  of  the  Treasury. 

Sixth.  That  he  has  habitu.aiy  neelected  U.  draw 
the  interest  on  these  stoelcs,  an. I  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  amount  of  interest  payable  in  gold 
having  accumulated  to  eiRhl  hundred  dollars,  tha 
Treasurei- sput  It  to  him,  he  rot'orned  it,  nayinp,  "  I 
i'eckuu  the  Ti?asury  needs  it  more  than  I  do." 

.Seventh.  That  his  losses  from  uot  collecting  in  • 
lereit  ou  his  bonds  have  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  have  been  virtually  given  U> 
the  Tr^^sui;^. 


Juilge  D.ivid  Davis,  the  Plxccutor  of 
Abraiiaui  Lincoln,  has  settled  the  estate  at 
Springfield,  and  the  amount  of  property 
found  belonging  to  tlie  estate  is  $110,295,- 
01,  of  which  amount  the  "needy  widow" 
receives  $3<J,7C5.30.  It  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  after  this  display  of  figures,  the  ••  needy 
[  widow"  will  withdraw  her  old  clothes  frohi 


sale. 


Lincoln  Bore  Burden  ( foe 
of  Heavy  Debt  for  Years. 


BETWEEI^  his  duties  as  deputy  sur- 
veyor and  postmaster,  Lincoln  had  lit- 
tle leisure  for  the  store,  and  Its  man- 
agement had  passed  into  the  hands  cf 
Berry.  The  numerous  obligations  of 
le  firm  were  maturine,  with  no  money  to 
leet  them.  Both  members  of  the  firm,  in 
tie  face  of  such  obstacles,  lost  courage;  and 
^hen,  early  In  1834,  Alexander  and  William 
'rent  asked  if  the  store  was  for  sale,  an 
fflrmatlve  answer  was  eagerly  given.  A 
rice  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  sale  was 
lade.  Now,  neither  Alexander  Trent  nor  his 
rother  had  any  money;  but  as  Berry  and 
iincoin  had  bought  without  money,  It 
earned  only  fair  that  they  should  be  wHIing 
D  sell  on  the  same  terms.  Accordingly  the 
otes  of  the  Trent  brothers  were  accepted  for 
he  purchase  price,  and  the  store  was  turned 
ver  to  the  new  owners.  But  about  the  time 
heir  notes  fell  due  the  Trent  brothers  dlsap- 
earedi  The  few  groceries  in  the  store  were 
eized  by  creditors,  and  the  doors  were  closed, 
ever  to  be  opened  again. 
Misfortunes  now  crowded  upon  Ltacoln; 
lis  late  partner.  Berry,  soon  reached  the  end 
f  his  wild  career;  and  one  morning  a  farmer 
rom  the  Rock  creek  neighborhood  drove  into 
Jew  Salem  with  the  news  that  he  was  dead. 

Promises    to    Pay. 

The  appalling  debt  which  had  accumulated 
/as  thrown  upon  Lincoln's  shoulders.  It 
■as'  then  too  common  a  fashion  among  men 

ho  became  deluged  in  debt  to  "  clear  out," 
1  the  expressive  language  of  the  pioneer,  aS' 
le.Trents  had  done;  but  this  was  not  Lin- 
Dln's  way.  He  quietly  settled  down  amongr 
tie  men  he  owed,  and  promised  to  payithem. 
'or  fifteen  years  he  carried  this  burden — a 
lad  which  he  cheerfully  and  manfully  bore, 
ut  one  so  heavy  that  he  habitually  spoke  of 

aathe  "national  debt."    Talking  once  of  it  ■ 
>  a  friend,    Lincoln  said:    "  That  debt  was 
le  greatest  obstacle  I  have  ever  met  in  life; 

had  no  way  of  speculating,  and  could  not 
irn 'money  except  by  labor,  and  to  earn  by 
ibor  3>],100,  besides  my  living,  seemed  the 
■orl^of  a  lifetime.  There  was,  however,  but 
ne  way,  I  went  tO'  the  creditors  and  told 
lem  that  If  they  woiuld  let  me  alone  I 
ould  give  them  all  I  could  earn  over  my 
ving,  as  fast  as  I  could  earn  it."  As  late  as 
as,  Mr,  Lincoln,  then  a  member  of  congress, 
;nl  home  money  saved  from  his  salary  to  be 
pplled  on  these  obligations.  All  the  notes, 
ith  interest  at  the  high  rates  then  prevail- 
Tg,  were  at  last  paid. 

Horse  Taken    for    Debt, 

With  a  single  exception  Lincoln's'^credltors 
;em  to  have  been  lenient.  One  of  the  notes 
iven  by  him  came  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
an  Bergen,  who,  when  it  fell  due,  brought 
iit.  The  amount  of  the  judgment  was  more 
lan  Lincoln  could  pay,  and  his  personal  ef- 
'cts  were  levied,  upon.  These  cojisisted  of 
is  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and'  survex  ing 
struments,  James  Sliort,  a  well  to  do  farm- 
•  living  on  Sand  Ridge,  a  few  miles  north  of 
ew  Salem,  heard  of  the  trouble  which  had 
?fallen  his  young  friend.  Without  advising 
incoln  of  his  plans  he  attended  the  sale, 
3ught  in  the  horse  andi  surveying  instru- 
ents  for  $120,  and  turned  them  over  to  their 
■rmer  owner. 

After  Lincoln  left  New  Salem  financial  re- 
.>rses  came  to  James  Short,  and  he  removed 
■thefarwest  to  seek  his  fortune  anew.  Early 
Lincoln's  presidential  term  he  heard  that 
Uncle  Jimmy"  was  living  in  California. 
ne  day  Mr,  Short  reeeived  a  letter  from 
ashington,  D.  C.  Tearin,;?  it  open,  he  read 
e  gratifying  announcement  that  he  had 
en  commissioned  an  Indian  agent. 
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THRIFT  AMONI 
MANY  VIRTUES 
LINCOLN  HAD 

Treasury    Depart= 

ment  Points  to  Life 

ofEmancipatoras 

Good  Example. 


By    FREDERICK    J.    HASKIN 

(Director    .Washington    Bureau    State 
Register)  i'll'i 

Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  12.— The 
coming  of  February  12  is  the  signal 
lor  the  writing  force  of  America  fer- 
vently to  attaclt  its  typewriters  and 
launch  its  annual  Hood  of  stories 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  otlicr 
days  of  the  year  "Honest  Abo"  is  al- 
lowed to  rest  more  or  less  in  peace; 
but  just  before  his  birthday,  history  i 
is  ransacked  for  talcs  old  and  new  i 
of   his    prowess   and    character. 

It  was  thought,  even  bv  the  per- 
petrators of  the  annual  timely  arti- 
cles, that  the  list  of  simjilcr  virtues 
had  Ijeen  exhausted  in  the  eulogies 
of  Lincoln,  but  one  of  his  tributes 
has  to  date  been  overloolicd.  Tlie 
young  and  enterprising  Savings  Li- 
vision  of  the  Treasury  department 
was  the  first  to  discover  this  over- 
sight, and  has  cliosen  February  12 
of  tills  year  to  proclaim  Abraham 
Lincoln  a  shining  example   of  thrift. 

Chroniclers  of  Abe  Lincoln's  his- 
tory h.ave  extolled  in  glowing  lan- 
guage his  honesty,  rugged  manhood, 
kindness,  and  simplicity.  They  have 
seen  in  his  carelessness  toward  per- 
sonal adornment  a  sign  of  strength. 
But  they  have  never  accused  him  of 
being   thrifty, 

Lincoln  Thrifty 

The  savings  division  sees  In  this  a 
great  opportunity.  Lincoln,  they 
aver,  was  thrifty  in  the  true  sense  of  | 
thrift.  Did  he  not,  they  ask,  walk  j 
miles  to  pay  a  debt  of  six  and  one- 
half  cents?  Did  he  not  propound 
such  excellent  maxims  as  "Get  ready 
and  the  ch|ince  will  come"  apd  "Keep 
pegging  away" — maxims  which  he 
himself  followed  with  admirable  suc- 
cess? 

P'inally,  did  he  not  save  money 
out  of  the  contents  of  tlie  presiden- 
tial pay  envelope — a  feat  acom- 
plished  by  few  other  presidents,  if 
by  any  other?  This  last  is  an  over- 
whelming argument.  By  universal 
agreement,  life  in  the  White  House 
has  never  been  conducive  to  saving, 
and  most  execiitives  have  drawn 
lieavily  on  their  private  bank  ac- 
counts In  order  to  keep  up  such  ap- 
pearances as  befitted  the  head  of  a 
nation. 

Lincoln's  careful  attitude  toward 
his  personal  belongings  was  Illus- 
trated when  he  stopped  upon  the 
platform  at  the  capitol  to  deliver  his 
first  inaugural  address.     He  was  at- 


tired In  unusual  magnuicence — tor 
him.  He  carried  a  Kold-headed  cane 
and  his  high  silk  hat  had  an  unmis- 
takable gloss  of  youth.  The  usual 
statesman  about  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress of  such  Importance  might  for- 
get about  his  hat.  Not  so  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Ho  looked  in  vain  for  a 
suitable  resting  place  for  his  ump- 
tuoua  headgear,  and  finally  cntru.sted 
It  to  a  senator  who  smilingly  main- 
tained his  position  as  the  executive 
hat  rack  throughout  the  Inaugural 
address. 

Was  Unffected 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
J-lncoln  to  appreciate  the  Impulse 
which  makes  the  modern  business 
man  yearn  for  an  eighty  dollar  suit 
and  an  expensive  automobile  while 
living  in  a  thirty-five  dollar  apart- 
ment. He  certainly  squandered  no 
money  on  appearances. 

One  historian's  vivid  summary  of 
Lincoln's  lack  of  Interest  In  appear- 
ance indicates  Ihat  the  agent  hero 
would  have  had  no  tolerance  what- 
ever for  any  "all-front-and-no-back"' 
Phiiosphy  of  living.  "Always  Indif- 
ferent to  matters  of  dress."  says  this 
writer,  "Lincoln  cut  but  small  figure 
in  social  circles.  His  trousers  were 
too  short,  his  hat  too  small,  and  as 
a  rule  the  buttons  on  the  b;ick  of  his 
coat  were  nearer  the  shoulders  than 
the  waist." 

A  friend  Bays  even  more  briefly. 
"He  simply  wore  clothes  because  it 
was  needful  and  customary."  Even 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  often  con- 
cerned over  her  distinguished  hus- 
band's Independence,  had  little  In- 
fluence on  hl3  methods  of  attiring: 
himself. 

These  Illustrations  of  Lincoln's  at- 
titude toward  dress  are  not  given  in 
support  of  disregard  for  personal  ap- 
pearance. Lincoln's  appearance  at 
first  sight  repelled  more  than  it  at- 
tracted. Sucli  incidents  as  these  do 
show,  however,  that  Lincoln  had  not 
that  prevalent  tendenc-  of  America 
to  spend  its  earnings  extravagantly 
on  expensive  clothes  and  other  lux- 
uries. 

Lincoln's  simplicity,  which  was 
never  a  pose,  is  Illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  similar  to  tho  well -remem- 
bered .story  of  Benjamin  I'ranklin 
marching  Into  Boston  with  three 
enormous  rolls  bulging  from  pockets 
and  mouth.  Lincoln,  it  seems,  went 
Fianklin  one  better,  by  conspicuously 
carrying  home  the  family  groceries. 
"What!"'  cried  a  neighbor,  when  told 
that  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  "Abe  Lincoln  nominated 
lor  president  of  the  United  States? 
Can  it  bo  possible?  A  man  that  buys 
a  ten  cent  beefsteak  for  his  break- 
fast and   carries  it  home  himself!" 

Abo  Lincoln's  philosophy  of  money 
is  interesting  because  of  Its  sound- 
ness  and    simplicity. 

"If  I  can  have  a  house  such  as  the 
one  I  now  own  in  Springfield  and 
put  away  $20,000,  I  shall  be  eatis- 
iVod,"   he  more  than  once  said. 

Many  an  American  today  has  no 
ambition  to  put  more  thna  $20,000 
away  for  the  future.  Tho  usual  dif- 
ference between  the  modern  use  of 
surplus  cash  and  Abraham  Lincoln's 
is  that  the  average  person  now 
spends  what  he  does  not  invest  or 
use  for  necessities  with  a  reckless- 
ness that  suggests  the  old  proverb, 
"Easy   come,    easv    go." 

The  savings  division  Is  sure  that 
if  Lincoln  were  living  today  he 
would  be  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  ; 
thilft  stamp  campaign.  "Be  a  pa- 
ti-iot.  Don't  mar  the  imortal  emblem 
of  humanity,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence." 

Standards  of  thrift  have  changed 
considerably  since  Lincoln's  day.  No 
one  ever  labeled  Lincoln  thrifty  dur- 


hls    lands,    not    at   all    bv    the    profit 
which  his  money  served  him. 

Todav  thrift  has  come  to  be  a  syn- 
onym for  wise  saving  and  wise 
spending.  Lincoln  was  wi.ser  as  a 
spender  than  as  a  saver.  lie  spfnt 
his  scanty  funds  gcnerou.sly,  but 
wisely.  Nearly  always  it  was  to  help 
some  one   poorer  than  himself. 


NEWS  BITS  REFLECT 
LINCOLN  CHARACTER 


Sacrificed  One  Year's  Pay 
Tliat  His  Nation  IVlight 
Benefit 


Bestowed  High  Rank  on  IVIan 
Who  Had  Challenged  Him 
to  Duel 


\ 


COLCHESTER.  Conn..  Feb.  12  (A. 
P.). — James  GiltJllaii,  former  treiusurer 
of  the  United  States,  today  related 
how  Abraham  Lincobi  held  up  col- 
lection on  fifteen  nioutly  salary  drafts 
in  his  favor  so  that  the  Government 
misht   derive   the   benefit. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  i)ecame  Presi- 
dent," Mr.  Giltillan  said,  "the  annual 
salary  of  the  office  was  if25,000,  paid 
monthly.  The  drafts  to  tlie  order  of 
the  President  were  not  presented  for 
payment.  Under  the  system  at  that 
time,  the  treasurer's  accounts  were 
rendered   monthly. 

"The  nun-payment  of  the  salary 
drafts  of  Air.  Lincoln  held  up  the  ac- 
counts. The  matter  ran  along  for  a 
year  or  more,  when  Treasurer  Spinner 
called  on  President  Lincoln  and  a.sked 
him  if  he  did  not  get  monthly  drafts 
for  his  salary  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  asked  the  Treasurer  if 
the  United  States  Government  didn't 
get  the  benefit  if  drafts  were  not  pre- 
sented for  payment. 

"The  Treasurer  said  'Possibly  so,' 
but  that  the  Treasurer's  accounts  were 
delayed  until  the  drafts  we're  paid. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  then  reached  over  and, 
lifting  a  long  office  inkstand,  disclosed 
underneath      fifteen      monthly      salary 
drafts  in  his  favor,  which  he  had  held 
•  *ut  80  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
Iment   might   derive   the    benefit   of    his 
.  patriotic    withholding    of    his    indorse- 
ment   and    collection    of    more    than    a 
ye    -'s  salary  as  President. 
;      "The  Treasurer  explained  that  if  his 
action  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
lernment   it    could    be   accomplished    by 
(subscription  to  the  loan  for  which  bonds 
I  were  then  being  sold  at  the  Treasury. 
I  The   President  assented   and     indorsed 
I  the  drafts  in  subscription  to  the  loan." 


l^incolns    Were  frugal  in  • 

White  House  Life    T^j  KlfiiT'^^    ^  ^^ 

^T'HE  Lincolns  lived  simply,  rather  frugal- 

fl    ly,  I  take  it,  iif'the  White  House.     It 

[was  of  course  not  a  time  that  called  for 

i^uch  expenditure  in  entertainment.     And, , 

i^noreover,  the  table  of  the  Lincolns,  which 

'^vas  their  chief  expense,  was  simple  in  the 

extreme.     Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  one  of 

the  most  abstemious  of  men.    An  egg  and 

a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  bread  and  4 

glass  of  milk  at  noon,  one  or  two  courses 

at  night. 

When  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  away  he  rarely 

/if    ever    went    to    the    dining-room,     but 

^''browsed  around,",  as  he  said,  or  let  them 

i' bring  .to  his  office  "something  on  a  tray." 

This  gaye  a  chance  to  save,  which  pleased 

Mary  Lincoln,  who  was  a  thrifty  woman, 

outside  of  certain  occasional  outbursts  of 

extravagance  in  matters  of  clothes,  probably 

much  exaggerated.    It  was  the  first  time  iu 

tlieir  lives,  of  course,  that  they  had  ever 

had  coming  in  every  month  s  good  fat 

check. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  salary  as  President  was 
$25,000,  paid  monthly  in  Treasury  war- 
rants. On  April  5,  1861,  he  received  the 
first  installment  of  hia  salary,  $2083.33. 
This  continued  to  be  the  monthly  amount 
until  August  of  '64,  when  the  income  tax 
(this  applied  to  all  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  civilians)  cut  it  down  to 
$1981.87.  It  must  have  seemed  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  them,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  probably  keener  on  saving  than  her- 
hi43band.  Tha^  is,  she  naturally  thought 
more  about  money  than.  he.  and  it  was 
probably  well  that  sne  aid.  At  all  events, 
it  seems  certain  from  the  estate  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  left— over  $100,000— they  saved 
fiilly  half  of  their  whole  salary  while  in  the 
White  House.  And  she  managed.  One  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  cousins,  a  great  favorite 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  much  with  Vagim 
in  the  White  House,  going  back  to  Sprfbg- 
fleld  after  her  visit,  was  asked  how  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  getting  along.'  She  threw  up 
her  hands:  "Oh,  Cousin  Mary!  She  is 
-watching  the  sugar  bowl  in  the  ^  White 
House  just  as  she  did  in  Springfield." 
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Lincoln's  Wealth  at  Time 

of  Death  Was  $110,296.80 

—  /  '7  Is 

Do  you  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  bit  of  a  bloated  bond  holder  in 
his  day?    He  was.    That  is  when  you 
consider   the  purchasing   power  o;f  a 
dollar  In  his  time  to  that  of  the  pres- 
ent.    Old  records  In  the  county  court 
at   Springfield,  III.,  list   the   martyred 
president's  acolimulated  wealth  at  his 
death  at  $110,2J)G.80.    That  was  a  pret- 
ty good  lump  in  1865.     President  Lin- 
coln   left    no   will.     The   money    was 
equally  distributed  jimong  three  rela- 
tives—^Irs.  Lincoln,  Robert  T.  Liuooln 
and   Thomas   Lincoln,   each    receiving 
$36,T65.60.     The  money  was  in  bond^ 
and  cash.    Notes  for  money  loaned  ap- 
proximating  $5,000   are   listed   in   the 
administrator's  papers  as  "worthless." 


J     WKIQHT 


a  new  period  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  brought  into  the  light. 
Leclc(«rs  Tell   Story. 

The  old  ledBer.s  fiu-nished  the  in- 
formation that  l-incoln  was  sorely 
pressed  for  money  cluriiiK  the  senato- 
rial campaign  of  ISSS,  during  which 
he  held  ilie  memorable  debates  with 
Stephen    .\.    Donglns. 

In  those  days  the  room  beneath 
was  occupied  by  the  general  store  of 
Clark  M.  Smith.  Lincoln's  brother-in- 
law.  Boose  had  found  Smilli's  store 
Ledger  for  tS5,S,  in  which  the  account 
of  Lincoln  had  bofn  transferred  from 
a  former  ledger  on  l'"ob.  1,  1858. 

On  that  liale  Lincoln  owed  tlie  store 
$249.93.     He  liad  paid  $8  2B  on  account. 

In  the  midst  of  the  campaign  with 
Dougla.v,  the  ledger  shows.  Lincoln 
frcnuoiUly  found  it  nocessar.y  to  go 
lo  Smith  for  cash.  l"'iu-l  hills  had  to 
he  paid.  Cash  hills  recorded  along 
Willi  hills  for  iiicrchaudisf  ranged 
li'iiin  $1.7.')  to  SlU.  Sc^•el^ll  of  the 
iloma  wore  for  firr'\\ood. 

The  debt  side  oC  llio  ledger  extends 
over  three  pages.  F<'W  items  apiicar 
on  the  credit  side.  When  the  account 
was  balanced  on  Dl^■.  31.  18[i8,  the  hill 
amounted  to  i^ooG.lS.  Lincoln  had  a 
credit  of  $19.l(;. 

It  was  a  strenuous  year  in  both  pol- 
itics and  tinance,  but  on  Feb.  15.  1859, 
the  campaign  over,  the  income  at  the 
Lincoln  law  office  was  sufficient  to 
permit  l\Tr.  Lincoln  to  pay  $129  on 
account,  leaving  a  balance  of  $107.72. 
Less  than  a  month  later,  tui  March 
12,  1859,  the  account  was  paid  in  full. 

B.  H.  Liieis,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  store  lor  lilty  years, 
told  the  Slate  Register  that  he  would 
iplace  the  books  in  his  window  within 
'a  short  time.  Entries  in  the  ledger 
were  made  b.v  John  S.  Condell.  who 
later  became  Smith's  partner  and  for 
whom  Mr.  Luers  began  clerking  a 
few  years  after  Lincoln  went  to  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Luers  readily  rec- 
ognizes Mr.  Condell's  handwriting  in 
the  ledger.  Incidentally,  according  to 
Mr.  Luers,  some  of  the  entries  show 
tliiit  Lincoln  used  to  purchase  shoes 
at  this  store. 
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MUSTY  LEDGERS  FOUND  IN  ROOM  OVER 
LUERS  SHOE  STORE  TELL  FINANCIAL 
STORY  OF  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


'Musty  dtocuments  unearthed  here 
last  week  by  Paul  Boose,  231)3  South 
Eleventh  street,  show  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  often  financially  involved, 
once  went  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Clark  M.  Smitli,  for  funds  when  he 
was  hard  pressed.  The  documents, 
found  by  Boose,  who  is  a  high  school 
hoy  employed  in  spare  time  by  B.  H. 
Luers,  shoe  dealer,  show  that  Honest 
Abe  borrowed  sums  to  the  total  of 
$556.18  from  Smith. 

Boose  was  rummaging  among  some 
old  stock  in  the  storeroom  above  the 


building  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
square  where  the  shoe  store  is  lo- 
cated. He  was  on  historic  ground, 
for  it  was  in  this  room  that  Lincoln 
once  had  his  law  offices  and  where  he 
prepared  his  first  inaugural  address. 
The  boy  was  dusting  off  some  old 
stock  when  he  heard  some  rats  be- 
hind him  and,  turning  to  look  for 
them,  espied  on  the  floor  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  some  ancient  and  musty 
ledgers.  His  curiosity  aroused,  he 
examined  them,  and  it  was  then  that 


DEBT  AGAINST  ESTATE 
OF  LINCOLN  SPUND 

Executor  Failed  to^  Pay  Court  Costs 
in  ruU  ^ /  2 

Up  Jne  United  Press  1 1 

SPRINGFIELD.  111.,  April  22— 
The  executor  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
estate  never  paid  up  the  court  costs 
in  full,  Probate  Clerk  Lewis  E.  Bird 
discovered  today. 

In  studying  the  records  r '  1865. 
Mr.  Bird  found  the  probate  costs 
were  either  $30.45  or  $39.45  and  that 
only  $25  had  been  naid.  As  a  result 
the  Lincoln  estate  still  owes  the 
court  either  $5.45  or  $14.45.  Among 
the  costs  was  an  entry  of  $9  for  a 
printers  fee. 

The  late  Judge  David  Davis  of 
Bloomlngton  was  executor  of  the 
estate. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Estate 


T    INCOLN    biographoifl    have    made 
A-'  virtually  a  cleau  sweep  in  covering 
the    life    and    acts    of   the   ^eat   man" 
From      time   to    time     an     Interesting 
reminiscence,  or  an  unpublished  letter 
comes  to  the  front,  is  eagerly  read,  and 
then   joins   the    Lincoln      bibliography 
family,    now    probably    the    larjeet    in 
Aroorican  literature.    No  standard  life 
of  Lincoln,  ar  leaiC  nono  coraing  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer,  yivcs  de- 
tailed   information    with    reference    to 
his    cHUte   and    ita     disposition.     The 
student   of   history  wats   not   almllarly 
slighted  by  Washlnirton  biographers,  as 
nearly  all'of  the  lives  of  the  Father  of 
H(s    Country    contain    his    intereatiaf 
will,  which  amply  serves  as  an  lnve«- 
tory  of  his  considerable  estate. 

The  lack  of  published  informatSoB 
concerning  the  estate  of  Lincoln  lear«8 
many  readers  \vith  the  presumption 
that  he  left  no  estate,  and  this  imprea- 
slon  becomes  .-jlmoot  a  conviction  and 
fact  when  occasionally  refereitce  U 
made  to  the  widow  of  Lincoln,  who, 
following  his  assassination,  had  much 
to  say  about  her  poverty. 

Judge  Davia*3  Report 

Lincoln  left  an  estate  of  $110,294.62, 
which    went    in    three    equal    parts    to 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  the  widow,  and  the 
sons,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  later  be- 
came    Ambassador    to     England,    and 
Thomas    r"Tad")    Lincoln,  giving  each! 
$36,766.60.       These     aggregrated      sums 
slightly  exceed  the  net  amount  of  the 
estate,   but  they   are   the    figures     set 
down  In  his  report  by  Dftvid  Davis,  of 
tho  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who 
administered  the  estate.     Judge  Davia 
was  a  very  larg-a  man  phj'sicaHy,  well 
educated    and  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
domineering.     As  judje  of  the  circuit 
in   Illinois    he  was   thrown   into  close 
contact    with    Lincoln,   who     wag      his 
senior   by   several   years.     Lincoln   ap- 
pointed   Judge    Davis    to    tlic    United 
States  Supreme  Court  bench.     The  in- 
ventory Med  by  Judge  Davi^  follows: 

"Tnvontory  of  the  ISsta-te  of  Abr<ihank 
Lliu;oTri.  lale  President  of  Iho  United 
StatPS,  ft>  far  an  the  aame  has  come  to 
:nv  knowlodjfe" — Da^-ld  D8.vl»,  Adnilnlj- 
trator. 
In    reKlstered    bonfa    bearing    7 

l>er  cent  intereet.  payable  Sa 

coin     JtV.fltH.M 

In    teniporeiry    loan    bearing    6 

per  cent  Interest  in  ourroncy,      U. 781. 04 
In  Treabury  warrants   Isaued  to 

him  (or  salary  and   r.ot  paid. 


B^)  Charles  T.  Whit^ 


Bank     of 


3,1)81.67 
l,e76.2J 


X38.09 


No.       ^'JQ. ...... 

No.  i.zn 

OfAtt     of     National 

Sprinsfleld    _ 

Balance      of      sajurj;      laceSvoa 

from   Treaiuper.  UnJtod  Statin 

Claim  a|j:aln»t  Hobort  IrwJn,  of 

aprtnuHeld,    which    llr.    Cnn- 

uell   paid... ^     K04*  .11 

Balance     In     bands     of'   Rl|r'jV 

banuor,    at    Wa.hinpton. .  . ..'     J.8?8.63 

Balance   m  hands  of  Flrnt  Na. 

tlooal  Bank  of  Waehlnfftor. ,         £31  es 
Thta   sum   tB    all    invested    In 
United       Bttttea      •eourlUaj 
bearlnff    liitereat 
K    B.    Judd'a   note    dated   8«p- 
tember    J.     iges,    btarlng    lo 
ver  cant  Intorost,  for.    ......     «,«(,» 0* 

Thomas  .T.  Turnor  (Preeport) 
July.    1858,   duo    November   \. 

WH,   InteniBl   10   per  cent 

A.  &.  J.  iiujna  (Pokin),  two 
notes  for  SiOO  each,  ooe  due 
Oct<^ber    IB,    :SB3.    the    olhei 


-iOO.OS 


-iOfr  V4 


60 
100 

no 


>«».«* 


21040 


<*.©« 


90.9« 


7.(t 


No.       68  4. 


.»«3.«7 


January    1.    usg 
Kollowtnsr  credit*: 

Pobruary    16.    1869,.. 
Mej-    2.    1S69. ........ 

•fuJy    14,    ISJD . 

September    \\i,    1859,. 

AusuBt   18,   I860 

Si.  B.  Church  (Springfleici 
■worehlesn),  Movamber  6.  IBH, 
at     five     rionthe,     ejven     at 

Waahlngton _^ 

James    H.    and    J.ime3   B.  "  klc- 
Daniel         (Sangamon        Co.) 
April    23,    1863,    one    day.    10 

;)er    cent    Interest 

Golden     Patteraon     (V,;'inilVu'Jn 
Co.).      April      25,      1859.      diis 
one   yea.r  ai'tor  tiattj. ...... .. 

Milton  Davis  (Vermillion  Co.)" 
November  7,  1867,  due  De- 
oember  25,   1857,   10  per  cent 

Interest 

Credit   J30,  Murcb   ;'S."lV59  " 
John     P.    ilercer    (Shelbyvllle) 

worthlofls.   May   21.    1852 ,  „, 

Real  citatci  In  Illinois— Mr.  L[i.coln'» 
homestead  In  Kprlnsflcld  on  Lot  S  tind 
part  of  r^t  J.  In  Block  10,  13.  Ubs  ttddl- 
tlon   to  Kprlr.gticld. 

Lot  8  In  Bloclt  sa.  Town  ot  Litscoln. 
Locan  County.   Illinois, 

Crawford  Count^•,  Iowa— ias  acre*  B3. 
*i  N.  ID.  ,fr  N.  W.  N.  a.,  saotlen  It. 
Town    8*.   Raueo   3T<.   Tama  Coualy. 

Forty  acroa.  deaciiptlon  not  rco«l- 
leuled.  CtrtUlfate  of  entry  |„  hands  of 
a  H,  Mooro.  of  Cllr.fon.  Dewltt  County, 
HI.  DAVID  DAV'l..i.   Adrar.  a,c. 

il.irk^d  on   back:   riicd   Novombor   a». 
latii;,    N.   \\.    Maineny.    Jiurk.      It,  cordea 
in    Bnok    1  of   Invintorlea,   page   70. 
Jude-c   Davis,  as  administrator,  filed 
three  distinct  accountinga,  not  varyinjj 
materially  in  substance,  but  tending  to 
aupplement  each  other. 

When  Lincoln  weiit  to  Washhit'ton 
f  rtji^n  Sprinsrfield  he  probably  was  worth 
about  ?15,O0O.  Judge  Davis's  inventory 
indicates  that  the  great  bulk  of  his 
savings   from   his   salary   of  $25,000   a 


year,  durinir  hia  four  T«Ar.  i„--    .. 
(from  March  4  leai  *     a  J  *^'^*'"'»''» 
waa  turned  baktotJl  "^'  '''  "'^^ 

Interesting  Item* 

tiri!  ,  /  "''  '"'«'"«t  of  the  :-acL 
that  Mr.  Judd  was  one  of  th,.  \ 

-»  of  the  RepubHcan  pa  ,  7111  ' 
-i^.  helped  Lincoln  t..  mana^  tl 
campaign  HKainst  Dou^la.  Inlg^a   «n^ 

in  tho   Chlcaffo    Republican     National 
Convent  on   when   Lincoln  was     "0^" 
nated^    Lincoln  appointed    Judd     Am 
bassador  to  Prussia.    Norman  B    Judd 
w;.«  the  grandfather  of  Represontf  i. 
Noi^an  J..a   Gould.  of  ^r^a £ 

Ibo    nota    given    by    M.    B     rhn»,w 

doubtlea.  tells   the  etor/  „f    a     kr«t 

.  t.-e  friend  i«   financla7d.:trc,s    Z 

;  went    all    tho   way   to   U-ashin;t;n    t! 

borrow   money  from    Lincoln    In    1  set 

I  Some  of  the  other  .otes  Indicate  thl^ 

vehere    he  practiced    law    around     til 

circuit  he  accepted  a  promieaory  n*^; 

for  his  fee.     There  is  little  doubt  th^ 

Judge  Da^s,  who  wa«  a  sharp  busfneM 

..an  c  neeted  on  all  of  t?e«e  notS 
where  there  was  anything  to  collect, 
t  IS  doubtful  If  Lincoln  would  Z^ 
collected  any  of  them.  Ho  wI2 
notoriously  modest  |„  his  charge,  foj 

1  debtor.  "'  *"^  "^"^*-'»«y  I^«.«4 
in  a  letter  to  Geot^re  p.  r\oy^  t,f 
Q«)ncy,  111.,  under  date  of  Febna«7  ^ 
;S5o,  he  wTltea*  "Dear  Sin  J  Lt* 
just  received  yours  of  16th.  Mth  cheej 
on  Flues  A  Savage  for  ?25.  You  «t«S 
think   I  am   a    high-priced   t^tu    Y«i 

Fifteen  dollars  is  enotiffh  for  the  JeS 
I  Mtid  you  a  receipt  for  J16,  and  r«» 
turn  to  you  a  ?10  fain," 

Th^  St&ty  of  a  Fee 

At  Eiiother  time   Ward  /lill   La\\^c:li 
a  local  partner  of  LIi,coIn'B  at  Bloom-' 
inffton.  wad  retained  by  a  biem  n»med| 
^cott,    and    Lamon    had    agreed    wit& 
.Scott  In   advance  that  the  fee  shoul* 
be  $-00.    Scott  waa  actinff  as  conserva- 
tor     for     a      demented      siater,      wbt> 
possessed      property      amounting      tu 
i'0,000.     This  ready  money  had  CKlted 
tie    cupidity    of   an     adventurer     who 
sought  to  marry  tho  unfortunate  girl, 
and,  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  that 


gtep,  a  motioQ  had  been  made  to  re- 
move Scott  as  conservator. 

Scott  Insisted  upon  Vnowlnf^  in  ad^ 
vance  what  the  fee  should  be,  andj 
eagerly  sgroed  to  pay  $2C0,  ae  he  an-; 
ticipated  a  long  litigation,  Lincoln 
argued  the  cuse  and  won  a  complete- 
victory  for  Scott  inside  twenty  minntes. 
Scott  joyfully  paid  over  the  $350  fee. 
Lincoln  saw  the  money  transferred  anil, 
said  to  Lamon:  "What  did  you  chargo! 
that  nan  7"  When  the  amouQt  van- 
stated,  he  exclaimed:  "Lamoii,  that  i^ 
ail  wrong.  The  service  was  not  worth' 
that  sum.  Give  hiia  back,  at  least  half! 
of  It."  I 

Judge  Davis,  who  was  pircaldinff,  had 
watched  the  transaction  and  took  Lin- 
coln   to    task:     "Lincoln,"   said   he,  "1. 
i  have   beep   watching  you   and   Lamon., 
I  You    arc    impoverishing    this    bar    by 
,  your  picayune  charges  of  feet,  and  th» 
j  lawycr.i  have  rou.son   to    complain     of 
j  you.    You  are  now  almost  as  poor  a^ 
i  Lazarus,  and  if  you  don't  uiake  peopl* 
■  pa.v   you    more  for   your  aervicea   yon 
"/Will  die  as  poor  aa  Job's  turkejx" 
{     The  rebuke  was  warmly  applauded  by 
{the  lawyers,  but  it  made  no  impression 
on   the  man  lo  whom  it  was  directed, 
"That  money,"  said  he,  "comes  oat 
of  the  pocket  of  a  poor,  de|nented  giri, 
and  I  would  rather  utarve  than  swindle 
her  in  thia  minnerp"    '  *,,  i 


Lincoln  Sued  for  Ten  Dollars  on  a  Horse 

By  JOHN  DAVIS  ANDERSON 
Three  Times  a  Defendant  in  Lawsuits  When  tie  Was  Desperately  Poor 


.( 
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WITHIN  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  come 
to  know  more  of  Abraham  Lincohi's  per- 
sonal life-history  and  to  learn  more  of 
the  man  himself  than  might  have  been  believed 
possible  had  historians  been  satisfied  that  all  that 
was  worth  knowing  about  hiin  was  contained  in 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History,"  by  his  secretaries, 
John   G.   Nicolay  antl  John    Hay. 

The  work  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  proved  a  firm 
foundation,  however,  for 
much  that  has  followed. 
After  all,  it  is  largely  a 
documentary  history.  It 
was  left  for  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  in  her  work,  and 
to  writers  such  as  Jesse  VV. 
Weik,  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill,  and  many  others,  to 
give  us  interesting  details 
and  side  events  in  the  life 
of  the  most  American  of 
all  Americans. 

The  much  -  p  r  a  i  s  e  d 
".\braham  Lincoln,"  by 
Lord  Charnwood,  is  a  con- 
densed life,  but  with  no 
new  facts  nor  new  e.x- 
plorations  into  Lincoln's 
career.  Aluch  of  it  is  a 
history  of  the  times  and 
Charnwood  shows  us  in 
a  splendidly  written  vol- 
ume the  picture  of  Lincoln 
growing  from  boyhood 
into  manhood  and  from 
manhood  into  maturity, 
carried,  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed, "in  favor  with 
God  and  man." 

One  of  the  earlier 
writers  about  Lincoln  said 
that  he  did  not  need  praise 
and  laudation ;  but  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  at  its 
true  worth,  he  did  need 
friends  —  human  beings 
capable  of  understanding 
Lincoln  in  all  his  phases ; 
of  comprehending  the 
poor  boy  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  country  clerk,  the 
surveyor,  the  b  a  s'h  f  u  1 
young  lawyer,  the  timid 
lover,  the  young  frontiers- 
man in  politics  and  the 
man  grown  to  the  full 
stature  of  the  politician 
and  statesman  combined. 

Such  is  the  Lincoln  we 
should  all  strive  to  know. 
Nicolay  and   Hay's  history 

considerable  amount  of  matter  relating  to  the 
intimate  Lincoln  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  know  very  much  of  his  hiNtory  and  life  previ- 
ous to  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

A  room  in  the  state  capitol  at  Springfield  had 
been  turned  over  for  Lincoln's  use  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
1860. 


Perhaps    the    reason 
does  not  contain  any 


Nicolay,  who  was  a  young  German  newspaper- 
man from  Chicago  and  then  out  of  a  position,  be- 
came Lincoln's  secretary.  Later,  as  the  campaign 
progressed,  Nicolay 's  duties  became  so  arduous 
and  his  hours  so  long  that  the  youthful  John  Hay 
became  his  assistant.  Nicolay  had  been  so  satis- 
factory in  his  work  that  Lincoln  took  him  to 
Washington  as  his  secretary,  and  when  he  found 
that  this  position  was  taxing  his  strength  and 
energy  to  the  breaking  point,  he  suggested  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  it  might  be  well  for  Hay  to  come 
and  assist  him  as  he  had  done  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

These  two  men,  from  that  time,  lived  at  Lin- 
coln's elbow.  They  were  in  the  best  possible  po- 
sition to  collaborate  in  writing  his  history. 

It  has,  however,  been  left  mainly  for  others  to 
write  in  fragmentary  fashion  the  little  biographi- 
cal incidents  which  show  the  human  side  of  Lin- 
coln's life.  No  part  of  this  is  more  interesting 
than  that  relating  to  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  forms  the  period  of  Lincoln's  activity  as  a 
lawyer;  the  period  from  1836,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  to  1860,  when  he  was  elected 
President.  Portions  of  two  years  may  be  sub- 
tracted from  this  period  as  representing  the  term 
he  served  in  Congress.  The  fact,  of  course,  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
this  office  made  no  great  demands  upon  his  time. 
True,  when  he  was  first  elected  the  state  capital 
was  at  \'andalia,  but  largely  through  Lincoln's  in- 
fluence it  was  changed  to  Springfield,  his  home. 

No  man  ever  believed  more  thoroughly  in  the 
legal  profession  than  Lincoln,  and  he  had  no  pa- 
tience with  that  type  of  individual  who  would  sneer 
or    smile    cynically    when    the    expression    "honest 
lawyer"    was    used.      He    said    on    one    occasion : 
"Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  hiz^'  for  a  calling 
yield  to  thai  popular  belief.     If  in  your  judgment 
you    cannot   be   an  Jionest   lawyer,    resolve    to   be 
honest    icithout_being    a    lazvyer.      Choose    some 
other  occupation  rather  than  one  in  the  choosing 
of   ifhich  you    do,   in  advance     consent   to    be    a 
knave." 

Few  know,  perhaps,  that  Lincoln  personally 
was  thrice  a  defendant  in  as  many  lawsuits.  The 
first  action,  it  is  said,  grew  out  of  a  horse  trade. 
A  man  named  Watkins  had  sold  him  a  horse 
for  fifty  dollars.  Watkins  became  impatient  to 
have  the  balance,  which  amoujitcd  to  ten  dollars, 
and  brought  suit  against  Lincoln.  The  _  latter 
jaorrowcd  the  money  and  paid  the  debt.  This  was 
at  a  period  when  Lincoln  was  desperately  poor, 
in  the  New  Salem  days  of  his  early  manhood.  He 
had  needed  the  horse  in  connection  with  his  work 
as  a  surveyor,  and  the  temptation  to  go  into  debt 
for  so  large  a  sum,  plus  the  impatience  of  Wat- 
kins,   explains    the   transaction. 

In  1834  a  man  named  Van  Bergen  undertook 
to  force  the  payment  of  a  note  for  a  considerable 
sum,  which  Lincoln  &  Berry  had  given  in  con- 
nection with  their  ill-fated  grocery  business  at 
New  Salem.  Berry  had  died,  and  the  Trent 
brothers,  who  had  given  notes  to  Lincoln  &  Berry 
and  taken  over  the   business,   disappeared. 

Lincoln  had  determined  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
firm  and  made  no  defense  to  the  suit  brought  by 
Van  Bergen.  He  even  turned  over  his  horse  and 
surveying  instruments  in  part  satisfaction  of  the 
judgment.  When  his  friends  in  New  Salem  came 
to  know  of  what  they  regarded  as  his  rashness, 
they  raised  a  sufticient  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
back  these  instruments  and  made  Lincoln  a  pres- 
ent of  them.  It  cannot  but  be  noted  that  in  these 
two  instances  poverty  was  the  sole  reason  for  his 


The  tacts  m  the  third  instance  are  much  more 
complicated,  c|uite  unknown,  and  form  an  interest- 
ing event  in  a  much  later  period  of  his  career. 
For  the  details  we  are  indebted  to  William  H. 
Townsend,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  A  careful 
study  of  the  case  clearly  indicates  that  spite 
formed  the  motive.  The  action  was  started  by  a 
petition  in  the  circuit  court  of  Fayette  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1853.  The  suit  was  that  of  Edward 
Oldham  and  Thomas  Hemingway,  the  surviving 
partners  of  Oldham,  Todd  &  Company,  and  the 
defendants  were  .\braham  Lincoln,  Ninian  W. 
Edwards  and  George  B.  Kinkead.     But  let  us  go 

back  a  step   that  we  may  understand  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  whole  matter. 

Mary  Todd,  Abraham  Lincoln's  wife,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Todd, 
of   Kentucky.     He  was  engaged   at   Lexington   in 
an  extensive  cotton   industry  and  was   a   man   of 
importance,    force   of   character   and    considerable 
wealth.     Oldham  and   Hemingway  were  his  part- 
ners at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1.S49.     Lincoln  had 
m  ;i  r  r  i  e  d    his    daLighter, 
JVlary    Todd,    the    wedding 
having  taken  place  in  1842 
at  the  Springfield  home  of 
Ninian    W.    Edwards,    her 
brother-in-law,  rather  than 
at  the  Todd  home  in  Lex- 
ington.     Robert    S.    Todd 
had    two    other    daughters 
besides    Mrs.    Lincoln    and 
Mrs.     Edwards:     Frances 
Wallace    and    Ann    Smith, 
both    of    whom     lived    in 
Springfield. 

In  the  natural  order  of 
events  steps  were  taken  to 
settle  the  estate  of   Todd. 
He   had   left   no   will   and 
his    wife    qualified    as    ad- 
ministratri.x,  but  she  seems 
to  have  been  largely  guided 
by  Levi  O.  Todd,  Lincoln's 
brother-ill-law.    The  latter 
very      diligently      pressed 
claims  for  monies  and  de- 
manded     their      deduction 
from    the    shares    of    his 
sisters,  his  claim  being  that 
his    father    had    made    ad- 
vancements   to    them,    and 
especially    to    Mary    Todd 
Lincoln.    It  became  known 
to    Oldham    and    Heming- 
way  in   1853  that   Lincoln 
was    possessed    of    about 
fifteen      hundred      dollars, 
then    in   the   possession   of 
George    B.    Kinkead,    who 
held  a  power  of  attorney 
from  Lincoln  and  who  was 
an    attorney,    actively    en- 
gaged   in    the    practice    of 
law    in    Lexington.      The 
above-mentioned    suit    was 
started    without    any     re- 
quest   to    Lincoln    to    pay 
the    money   claimed   to    be 
due.    The  petition  sets  out 
that  Lincoln  had  collected 
all     but     nine     dollars     of 
$472.54  which  was  claimed  due  from  Edwards,  and 
that    during    a    visit    to    Kentucky    several    years 
previously  the  old  firm  of  Oldham,  Todd  &  Com- 
pany had  placed  in  Lincoln's  hands  for  collection 
two   claims    for   goods    sold;    one   against    H.    E. 
Dumnier,  but  known  as  tlie  Blain,   Thompkins  & 
Barrett   claim,   and   the   other   against    Hawley   & 
Edwards.     The   former  was   for  $129.05  and   the 
latter    for   $343.49.      Kinkead    had   been    made    a 
defendant    because   he    held    money    due    Lincoln. 
Lincoln  apparently  saw  the  hand  of  his  brother- 
in-law  in  the  matter  and  drew  an  answer  on  his 
own  behalf  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when 
he  received  the  pleadings  from  Kinkead.     Shortly 
thereafter  he  sent  a  letter  to  Kinkead  urging  him 
to  compel  the  plaintiffs  to  file  a  statement  of  par- 
ticulars.    Lincoln  was  anxious  tu  learn  for  a  cer- 
tainty who  had  impelled  Hemingway  to  attach  the 
affidavit  to  the  petition   .ts   to   the  correctness   of 


the  claim.  His  belief  was,  and  continncd  to  be, 
that  brother-in-law  Levi  was  the  responsible 
party,  but  matters  took  such  a  turn  in  the  ca^c 
that  he  never  was  able  to  prove  this. 

As  the  situation  developed,  Lincoln  proved  to 
the  satisfacti(m  of  all  concerned  that  he  had 
never  received  the  money  from  either  of  these 
claims:  that  fifty  dollars  on  account  of  one  of 
them  had  been  secured  by  Lincoln's  correspondent 
in  another  part  of  Illinois,  five  dollars  deducted 
as  the  correspondent's  fee  and  the  forty-five  dol- 
lars balance  ret;iiiicd  by  Lincoln  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  with  his  father-in-law  ;  that  as 
to  the  Hawley  &  Edwards  claim,  no  part  of  that 
had  ever  been  i)aid  since  the  partnership  had  been 
dissolved,  the  business  sold  and  one  of  the  orig- 
inal partners  had  gone  to  California. 

To  combat  the  claim  of  indebtedness,  Lincoln 
gave  notice  to  the  plaintiffs  of  the  times  when  and 
])laces  where  he  would  take  testimony  to  refute 
the  statements  made  in  the  plaintiffs'  petition.  The 
final  disposition  of  the  case  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the   petition  by  tluise   respniisible    for   il. 

This  brief  summ.'iry  nf  the  three  lawsuits 
which  were  brought  against  Lincoln  serves  as  an 
illuminating  glance  into  the  sort  of  obstacles  which 
were  placed  in  Lincoln's  path,  the  surmounting  of 
which  doubtless  contributed  its  no  small  share 
toward   the   making  of   the    man. 


LIFE  IN  HOME  HELD 
•   SACRED  BY  LINCOLN 


Never  So  Hard  Pressed  Financially 

That  He  Placed  Mortgage  on 

Modest  Dwelling. 


By  the  Associated  Press.  i      ''■'        ' 

SPRlNGFIEbD,  1)1..  Ffhniary  IL'.— 
Thr.  sanctity  In  which  Abraliam  L.ln- 
ooln  held  his  lionie  was  told  by  A.  L. 
Bowen,  editorial  writer  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal,  in  an  address  proparid 
for  delivery  today  before  the  l^incoln 
Centennial    Association    here. 

"However  hard  pressed  ]jin(!oln  was 
for  money,  his  story-and-a-halt  white 
frame  house  with  green  shutters 
never  was  mortgaged,"  asserted  Mr. 
Bowen.  "His  home  was  used  as  a 
haven  from  the  cares  of  his  life.  He 
was  not  social  in  his  make-up  or  his 
ambitions  and  It  is  not  of  record  that 
he  ever  took  to  his  home,  socially 
any  of  the  great  raen  who  came  to 
aee  him. 

"His  home  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
great  event  of  his  career.  It  was  a 
aacred  place  because  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  birth  of  three  sons  and  the 
death  of  one  of  them.  Ijincoln'.s  love 
and  affection  for  his  home  were  iir- 
separable  from  hia  consciousness 
that.  In  all  he  had  done  in  life,  it  ex- 
pre.ssed  his  greatest  achievement." 

Lincoln  lived  in  Springfield  when 
a  story-and-a-half  white  liui.ie  huu^e 
with  green  shutters  was  a  sign  of 
aristocracy,  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion. It  was  located  on  tUe  outskirts, 
■Wlier©  aristocracy  was  wont  to  build, 
Mr.  Bowen  said,  and  about  him  lived 
the  prosperous  and  leading  families 
of  the  community. 


Unpublished  Letters  Give  New 

Slant   On   Lincoln s   Character';.£ 


Three  Epistles  Show  Varied 
Sides  of  Martyred 
^       President 

4ti^  ONKIDENTIAL"  LETTERS, 
^-^  hitherto  unpublished,  iriv- 
iiig  a  new  slant  on  the  legal  mind 
of  Lincoln  have  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Emanuel  Hertz  of  New 
VTork,  collector  of  Lincolniana. 

One  was  written  in  Lincoln's 
liandwriting  to  Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
war  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dec.   21,  1860.     It  follows: 

"I  am  obliged  by  your  kindness 
in  asking  my  views  in  advance  of 
preparing  your  inaugural.  I  think 
of  nothing  proper  for  me  to  sug- 
gest except  a  word  about  this  se- 
2eEsion  and  this  Union  movement 
— on  that  subject,  I  think,  you 
(vould  do  well  to  express  without 
pasFion,  threat  or  appearance  of 
boasting,    but,    nevertheless,    with 


firmness,  the  purpose  of  yourself 
and  your  state  to  maintain  the 
Union  at  all  hazards." 

A  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
a  client  while  practicing  law  with 
Herndon,  his  law  partner  for  years, 
was  opposed  by  Herndon,  who 
later  wrote  on  the  letter  "This 
shall  never  be  published."  The 
Ifclter  said: 

"Sessrs.  C.  \V.  Davis  and  com- 
pany. Gentlemen:  Your  letter  to 
Lincoln  and  Herndon  oi  Oct.  1, 
ccmplaining  that  the  lands  of  ihoso 
apainst  whom  we  obtained  judg- 
ment last  winter  for  you,  have  not 
been  sold  on  execution,  has  jusl 
been  handed  me  today.  I  will  try 
to  explain  'how  (yourt  interests 
have  been  so  much  neglected.'  as 
you  ch{)Ose  to  express  it.  Alter 
those  judgments  were  obtained  we 
wrote  you  that  under  our  law  the 
selling  of  land  on  execution  is  a 
delicate  and  dangerous  matter; 
that  it  could  not  be  done  safely 
without  a  careful  examination  of 
titles  and  also  of  the  value  of  the 
property. 


"Our  letter  to  you  will  show  this 
— to  do  this  work  would  rerjiilro 
a  canvass  of  lialf  tlio  state.  Wc 
were  puzzled  and  you  sent  no  uei- 
iaite  instructions.  At  length  we 
employed  a  young  man  to  visit  all 
the  localities,  and  make  as  ac- 
curate a  report  on  titles  and  values 
as  he  could.  He  did  this,  spoudint; 
three  or  four  weeks'  time  and  as 
hf  said,  over  a  iiundred  dollar.'=  of 
Ills  own  money  in  doing  so.  When 
this  was  done  w©  wrote  you  asK- 
in--'  if  we  should  sell  and  bid  iu 
for  vou  in  accordance  with  this 
iniormation.  This  letter  you  never 
answered. 

"My  mind  is  made  up.  T  will 
lia\e  no  more  to  do  v/ith  this  cl;iss 
of  business.  I  can  do  Inisiness  in 
court,  buf~l  canno'.  ^nd  will  nor, 
f:)llow  executions  all  over  the 
vorld. 

■  I  believt  we  have  bid  of  legal 
lees,  -.vhith  you  are  to  collect  back 
from  the  defendaivts.  one  hundr;'d 
dollars.  I  would  not  go  thru  iho 
same  labor  and  vexation  for  $.jOOO.'' 

In  another  letter  in  Hertz's  pos- 


session,  Lincoln    writes   of   mo 
matterB  to  his   wife   while  he 
a   member   of     congres.s.      It 
dated  May  24,  1848,  and  goes  tl. 
Dear  Wife:     Enclosed  is 
as    I    promised    you    in 
leiier  of   Sunday.     It  is  drawr 
favor    of   your    father   and    I    d. 
not,    he    will    give    you    the    mr 
for  it  at  once.     I  write  this  h 
ill    the    postoffice,    surrounded 
men   and     noise,     which     logt- 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
new,    make.s    me    write    so    sho 
letter." 

Something    of    Lincoln's    ch.> 
ter  may  be  discerned  in  this  1 
written    to    one    G.    W.    Rives    i 
15,   lS4!t: 

"Eroni    tlie    beginning      of 
acquaintance,  1  had   fell  the  gr 
est  kindness  for  vou  and   had 
posed  it  was  reciprocated  on 
part,"  the  letter  said.     "Last 
nier.  under     circumstances     v 
I    mentioned    to    you,    I    was 
strained    to      withhold      a      re. 
mendation    which    you    desired 
shortiv'    afterwards    1    learnei; 
such    a    way  as   to   believe    it, 
you   were  indulging   in   open   at 
of  me.    Of  course,  my  feelings  '•' 
wounded. 

"On  receiving  your  last  li 
the  question  occurred  whether 
were  attempting  to  use  me  a; 

same  time  you  would  injure  i 
or  whether  you  might  not  ha 
been  misrepresented  to  me.  If  i 
foimer,  I  ought  not  to  answer  yo 
if  the  latter,  I  ought,  and  :;o 
have  remained  in  rnspcnse.  I  uc 
enclose  a  letter  which  >ou  m 
uee  if  yon  think   fit." 


LINCOLN  HOME  SACRED 


His  House  in  Springfield,  III., 
Was  Never  Mortgaged. 

SpRiNcnHLD,  111.,  Feb.  12 — Th«  sanc- 
tity In  which  Abraham  Lincoln  held 
his  home  was  told  by  A.  L.  Bowen, 
editorial  writer  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal,  In  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  to-day  before  the  Lincoln 
Centennial  Association   here. 

''However  hard  pressed  Lincoln  waa 
for  money,  his  story  and  a  half  white 
frame  house  with  green  shutters 
never  was  mortgaged,"  asserted  Mr. 
Bowen.  "Hia  home  was  used  as  a 
haven  from  the  cares  of  his  life.  He 
was  not  social  In  his  makeup  or  his 
ambitions,  and  It  is  not  of  record  that 
he  ever  took  to  his  home  socially  any 
of  the  great  men  who  came  to  see 
him. 

"His  home  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
great  event  of  his  career.  It  was  a 
sacred  place  because  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  birth  of  three  sons  and  the 
death  of  one  of  them.  Lincoln's  love 
and  affection  for  his  home  were  In- 
.separable  from  his  consciousness  that 
In  all  he  had  done  in  life,  it  expressed 
his  greatest  achievement." 

Lincoln  lived  in  'Springfield  when  a 
story  a^d  a  half  white  frame  house 
with  green  shutters  was  a  sign  of 
aristocracy,  wealth  and  social  position. 
It  was  located  on  the  outskirts  where 
aristocracy  was  wont  to  build,  Mr. 
Bowen  said,  and  about  him  lived  the 
prosperous  and  leading  families  of  the 


'  community. 
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LIFE  IN  HOME  HELD 
SACRED  BY  LINCOLN 


Never  So  Hard  Pressed  Financially 

That  He  Placed  Mortgage  on 

Modest  Dwelling. 


By  tlie  Associated  Press. 

SPRIXGKIKUD,  m.,  February  ]  2  — 
The  sanctity  in  which  Abraham  L.in- 
coln  h&ld  his  home  was  told  by  A.  L,. 
Howen,  editorial  writer  of  the  Illinois 
State  .Journal,  in  an  address  prepared 
for  delivery  today  before  the  Lincoln 
Centennial    Association    here. 

"However  hard  pressed  Lincoln  was 
for  money,  his  story-and-a-half  white 
frame  house  with  green  shutters 
never  was  mortgaged,"  asserted  Mr. 
Bowen.  "His  home  was  used  as  a 
haven  from  the  cares  of  his  life.  He 
was  not  social  in  his  make-up  or  his 
ambitions  and  it  is  not  of  record  that 
he  ever  took  to  his  lionie  socially 
any  of.  the  great  men  who  came  to 
see  htm. 

"His  home  wa.s  not  the  scene  of  any 
great  event  of  his  career.  Jl  was  a 
sacred  place  because  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  birth  of  three  .<;ons  and  the 
death  of  one  of  them.  Lincoln's  love 
and  affection  for  his  home  were  in- 
separable from  hia  consciousness 
that,  In  all  he  had  done  in  life,  it  ex- 
pressed his  greatest  at'hicv.Mr.cut  " 

Lincoln  lived  in  Springfield  when 
a  story-and-a-half  \\hiic  iraine  hay.se 
with  green  .shutters  was  a  sign  of 
aristocracy,  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion. It  was  located  on  the  outskirts, 
whera  aristocracy  was  wont  to  build, 
Mr.  Bowen  said,  and  about  him  fi\ed 
the  prosfjerous  and  leading"  families 
of   the  corjimtlnUv^  _-;',      -    ,•    ^ 
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How  Lincoln  Held  Salary  Drafts  Uncashed 
To  Help  the  Nation  Told  by  Ex-Treasurer 


COLCHESTER,  Conn.,  Feb.  12  (W.- 
James Gllfillan,  former  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  today  related  how 
Abraham  Lincoln  held  up  collection  on 
fifteen  monthly  salary  drafts  In  his 
favor  80  that  the  Government  might 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  non-collection 
of  the  amounts  due  him. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent," Mr.  Gilfillan  said,  "the  annual 
salary  of  the  office  vi'as  $25,000,  which 
was  paid  monthly  by  draft  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The 
drafts  to  the  order  of  the  President 
were  not  presented  for  payment,  and 
under  the  system  at  that  time  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  were  rendered 
monthly  as  soon  as  all  drafts  for  the 
month  were  paid. 

"The  non-payment  of  the  salary 
drafts  of  Mr.  Lincoln  held  up  the 
Treasurer's  accounts.  The  matter  ran 
along  for  a  year  or  more.  Then  Treas- 
urer Spinner  called  on  President  Lin- 
coln and  asked  him  If  he  did  not  get 
monthly  drafts  for  his  salary  as  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Lincoln 


avoided  answering  the  question  by  ask- 
ing the  Treasurer  If  the  United  States 
Government  didn't  get  the  benefit  If 
drafts  were  not  presented  for  payment. 
The  Treasurer  said,  'Possibly  so,'  but 
that  the  Treasurer's  accounts  were  de- 
layed until  the  drafts  were  paid. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  then  reached  over  and, 
lifting  a  long  office  Inkstand,  disclosed 
underneath  fifteen  monthly  salary 
drafts  in  his  favor,  which  he  had  de- 
posited there  when  received,  so  that 
the  United  States  Government  might 
derive  the  benefit  of  his  patriotic  with- 
holding of  his  endorsement  and  collec- 
tion of  more  than  a  year's  salary  as 
President. 

"The  Treasurer  explained  that  If  his 
action  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment it  could  be  accomplished  by 
subscription  to  the  loan  for  which 
bonds  were  then  being  sold  at  the 
Treasury.  The  President  assented  and 
endorsed  the  drafts  in  subscription  to 
the  loan." 


Lincoln  Held  Up  His  Own 
Salary  to  Aid  Government 

J.  GUfillan,  ExV.  S.  Treaslrer, 
Says  President  Finally  Gave 
15  Months*  Pay  Toward  Loan 

COLCHESTER,  Conn.,  Feb.  lU  t>P).— 
James  GilfiUan,  former  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  to-day  related  how 
Abraham  Lincoln  held  up  collection 
on  fifteen  monthly  salary  drafts  in  his 
favor  so  that  the  government  mi^'ht 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  non-collection 
of  the  amounts  due  him. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent," Mr.  Gilfillan  said,  "the  annual 
salary  of  the  office  was  .$25,000,  which 
was  paid  monthly  by  draft  of  tho 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

"The  drafts  to  the  order  of  the 
President  were  not  presented  for  pay- 
ment, and  under  the  system  at  that 
time  the  Treasurer's  accounts  were 
rendered  monthly  as  soon  as  all  drafts 
for  the  month  wer«  paid. 

"The  non-payment  of  the  salary 
drafts  of  Mr.  Lincoln  held  up  the 
Treasurer's  accounts.  The  matter  ran 
along  for  a  year  or  more,  when  Treas- 
urer Spinner  called  on  President  Lin- 
coln and,  after  some  general  conversa- 
tion, asked  him. if  he  didn't  get  monthly 
drafts  for  his  salary  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  avoided  answering  tiie 
question  by  asking  the  Treasurer  if  the 
United  States  government  didn't  get 
the  benefit  if  drafts  were  not  presented 
for  payment. 

"■The  Treasurer  said,  'Possibly  so,'  but 
that  the  Treasurer's  accounJ;s  were  de- 
layed until  the  drafts  were  paid. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  then  reached  over,  and 
lifting  a  long  office  inkstand  disclosed 
underneath  fifteen  monthly  salary 
drafts  in  his  favor  which  lie  had  de- 
posited there  when  received  so  that 
the  United  States  government  might 
derive  the  benefit  of  his  patriotic  with- 
holding of  his  indorsement  and  collec- 
tion of  more  than  a  year's  salary  as 
President. 

"The  Treasurer  explained  that  if  his 
a(*tion  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
ernment it  could  be  accomplished  by 
subscription  to  the  loan  for  which 
bonds  were  then  being  sold  at  the 
Treasurv.  The  President  assented  and 
indorsed  the  drafts  in  subscription  to 
the  loan." 


Why    Lincoln    Refused 

A  STORY  that  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
declined  a  position  as  general  counsel 
for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  be- 
cause he  feared  the  clTect  of  the  $10,000 
salary  upon  the  morale  of  his  family  has 
been  substantiated  by  Parker  Corning, 
grandson  of  the  man  who  made  the  offer. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  Lincoln  came  to 
New  York  to  deliver  a  political  address 
at  Cooper  Institute,  and  one  of  his  audi- 
tors was  Erastus  Corning,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central,  the  story  runs  as  re- 
lated by  Coming's  grandson  to  John  W. 
Starr,  who  tells  it  in  a  volume  on  Lincoln 
and   the   railroads. 

The  next  day  Corning  called  on  Lincoln 
and  asked:  "Would  you  entertain  an  of- 
fer from  the  New  York  Central  to  become 
its  general  counsel  at  $10,000  a  year?" 

Lincoln,  amazed  at  the  offer,  pondered 
it.     Then,  the  story  goes,  he  replied: 

"What  could  I  do  with  $10,000  a  year! 
It  would  ruin  my  family  to  have  that 
much  income.  I  don  't  belipve  I  had  bet- 
ter consider  it. "    6vt>j,^j<>^^    Vu.^^^  ►"lii'j 


LINCOLN  REFUSED  TO 

BE  REAL  ESTATE  MAN 


[Pathfinder] 
\  Abraham  Lincoln  was  notorious 
among  his  colleagues  and  fellow- 
lawyer.^  for  his  lack  of  business 
.system.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting things  in  buainess  letters  that 
no  careful  business  man  would 
think  of  including.  While  he  was  a 
partner  of  Stephen  A.  Logan,  at 
fcSpringfield,    111.,    Lincoln    had    occa- 

I  aion  to  write  to  a  wholesale  store  Jn 
Louiaville,   Ky.     After  notifying   the 

I  firm  as  to  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  In 

I  which  they  were  Interested  Lincoln 
added:  "As  to  the  real  estate,  we 
can   not    attend    to    it.      We    are    not 

i  real   estate  agents,   we  are   lawyers. 

!  We  recommend  that  you  give  the 
charge  of  it  to  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Brltton, 
a  tru.<itwortliy  man,  and  one  whom 
the  Lord  made  on  purpose  for  such 
bueiness." 


'   / 
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BANK,  AT  WHICH 
LINCOLN'S  DID 
BUSINESS,  HERE 

JIas  Many  of  Original  Pos- 
sessions;   Was    Only 
One  In  State. 


Otoe  of  the  most  interesting  on- 
discovered  historical  points  of  in- 
terest in  Vincennes  iu  the  build- 
ing in  which  was  located  the  ter- 
ritorial banlc  of  Indiana,  Ken- 
ifcuclcy,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan. 

This  building  is  located  on  Sec- 
iond  street,  occupied  by  the  Oakley 
Grocery  store  and  owned  by  Wal- 
ter Bono,  manager  of  the  Bono 
(Cleaning  company. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
igrocery  store  is  in  the  room  which 
Jjas  been  constructed  at  the  front 
of  the  original  building,  passers- 
Jjy  never  know  they  are  passing 
(the  first  bank  in  Indiana. 
Built   in   1838. 

The  original  •  vault  located  on 
.Ihe  southwest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing is  still  intact  and  shows  won- 
derful skill  of  the  workmen  who 
^id  all  the  work  by  hand.  All  riv- 
ets in  the  vai^lt  were  hand  driven. 
The  walls  of  the  vault  are  about 
SO  inches  thick.  The  door  to  the 
yault  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  France. 

Lock  on  the  door  which,  his- 
torians say,  has  been  turned  by 
Lincoln  on  many  occasions  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Bono.  The 
lock  is  an  exceptionally  heavy  one, 
being  10%x7y2. 

The  lock  has  a  brass  knob  which 
is  fastened  onto  the  lock  with  a 
long  screw.  ' 

Door   Still    Mangs. 

The  original  door  which  loads 
into  what  was  known  as  "the 
trappers  room,"  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  building  is  still  hang- 
ing and  swings  as  true  today  as 
it  did  when  first  hung.  The  door 
is  constructed  entirely  of  walnut. 
The  windows  and  door  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  also 
have  the  original  facings  and  are 
attractively  decorated. 


The  main  bank  room  was  en- 
circled with  six  massive  fluted  col- 
umns which  are  still  in  a  wonder- 
ful state  of  preservation  extend- 
ing about  30  feet  higli. 

The  ceiling  of  the  room  was 
arched  and  so  constructed  that 
the  intonations  made  in  the  build- 
ing would  concentrate  at  the  back 
of  the  room  where  the  president  of 
the  bank  sat.  ] 

The  roof  was  constructed  of 
lead  which  when  thr-  Civil  War 
came  was  torn  off  and  the  lead 
used  for  bullets. 

At  tb<^  i-cai-  of  -fche  building  in 
the  upstairs  were  two  arched 
windows  used  as  look  out  posts. 
From  this  position  persons  could 
see  for  miles  from  the  west.  These 
windows  have  since  been  closed. 
In  the  center  and  at  the  top  of 
the  building  is  a  large  dome  which 
was  also  used  by  soldiers  as  a 
lookout  po£t.  Persons  approaching 
the  settlement  could  be  seen  for 
many  miles  in_  all  directions. 

Foundation  of  the  building  was 
constructed  of  sand  stone  wliich 
is  still  supporting  the  building. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  buildings, 
thought  to  have  been  the  main 
entrance,  is  a  sandstone  step  to  the 
door  which  has  been  worn  down 
several  inches  indicating  that  many 
persons  passed   through  the  door. 

Mr.  Bono  states  that  the  In- 
diana Bankers'  Association  have 
discussed  the  proposition  of  pur- 
chasing the  building  to  preserve 
it  as  one  of  tjie  many  interesting 
builcTings  of  the  early  settlers. 


Lincoln'sEstate  was  $1 10,294 

It  would  seem  that  quite  contrary 
to  the  general  accepted  idea  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln  was   by  no  means  a 
poor  man  when  he  died  at  the  hands 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  in   Washing- 
ton, back  in   the  sixties.     On   the 
contrary  as  money   was  valued  in 
those  days,  as  compared  with  the 
present,  Lincoln  was  wealthy.   The 
lack  of  public  information  concern- 
ing the  estate  of  Mr.  Lincoln  leaves 
the  presumption  tBat  he  left  no  es- 
tate, and   this  impression   becomes 
almost  a  conviction  when  occasion- 
ally reference  is  made  to  his  widow, 
who   was  ever  complaining  of  her 
poverty.  According  to  Judge  Davis' 
report,  he  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme court,  who  administered  the 
estate.  Lincoln  left  $110,294  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  something 
like  a  half  million  in  these  days,  the 
difference  in  buying  power  cousider- 
ed.    This  estate  was  divided  into 
three  equal   parts,  going  to   Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  the  widow;  to  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  who  was  later  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  and  to  Thom- 
as, always  called  "Tad"  by  his  fath- 
er.   Of  this  sum  $57,000  was  in  re- 
gistered 7  per  cent  bonds;  about  $7,- 
000  in  treasury   warrents,  issued  to 
him  for  salary  and  not  paid  at  the 
time  he  was  killed.    Lincoln's  bank 
balances  amounted  to  several  ttou- 
sand  dollars,  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  being  made  up  of  loans,  which 
it  is  noted  bore  intierest  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  real 
estate.    It  is  noted  that  when  Lin- 
coln   went    to    VV^ashington    from 
Springfield  he  was  worth  about  $15,- 
000,  and  Judge  Davis' inventory  in- 
dicates that  the  bulk  of  his^avings 
were  from  his  salary  as  President 
which  at  that  time  was  $25,000  per 
annum,  a  lot  of  money  then  but  not 
much    now.  according  to  present 
standards. —Contributed ; 
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LINCOLN  LOANS  MONEY 

Compiled  by  Hi.u;:t:nT  Wells  I''av,  Cus:udian  Linctdn';:  Tumi) 

Conti-ai-y  to  the  gvner^l  belic-f  that  Lincoln  cared  nothing  for  raoney  and  never  had 
any,  a  dt  cLi.vient  has  been  uneailiied  sliowini;-  tlmt  he  had  at  one  time  iilaced  a  loan  for 
$.>00  v/lii(  li  netted  liis  estate  $()(J7.05.  Linvoln,  bcini>-  a  hiwyer  drew  up  a  nioi  te'ativ'  ami 
had  it  duly  recorded.  We  are  under  obligations  to  John  Kuckel  of  Si:i  iiiuiield,  a  .ui'^nd- 
aoii,  foi'  a  copy  oi  the  document  as  follows: 

This  Indenture  made  this  twenty-eif.''hth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thoi'.sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  by  and  between  Jacob  Ruckel  and  Laura 
A.  Ruckel,  his  wiLe,  of  the  City  of  Spring-field  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first 
jvart  and  Abiaham  Lincoln,  of  thj  City  and  State  aforesaid,  party  of  the  :^Jcond  party, 
Vv'itnesscth: 

That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollais  to  them  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have 
grairted,  bai gained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the 
said  paity  of  t!:e  second  part,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  forever,  the  following  described  real 
estate,  to-Vi'ii::  One  hinidred  and  two  feet  froni  East  to  West  of  the  East  part  of  Lots 
Thirteen,  Fourteen,  P^ifteen  and  Sixteen,  in  Block  Four,  in  E.  II-l-s  Addition  to  the  late 
town,  ii.ow  City  of  Springfield. 

To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, the  above  described  real  estate,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  privileges  and 
ai)purl:ances  thereunto  belonging.  „ 

Yet  upon  the  condition  that  whereas  the  above  named  Jacob  Ruckel  has  executed 
his  promisory  note,  of  even  date  herewith,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  payable 
to  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  year  after  date,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  late  of 
ten  per  cent  pei'  annum,  from  date  until  paid  for  value  received.  Nov/  if  said  note  and 
interest  .shall  be  fully  paid  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  said  note,  the  above 
conveyance  is  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  have  hereunto  set  their  hand 
and  seals  ihe  day  and  year  first  above  wiitten. 

J.  RUCKEL  (Seal) 
L.  A.  RUCKEL  (Seal) 

$500  Springfield,  September  28,  1857. 

One  year  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Abrahain  Lincoln,  five  hundred  dollars,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annumn,  from  date  until 
paid,  for  value  received. 

J.  RUCKEL. 

Written  across  the  above  note  is  the  following: 

Reed.  Aug.  29,  1864,  of  J.  Ruckel  six  hundred  sixty  seven  and  5-100  dors,  in  full  of 

the  note. 

ROBERT  IRWIN,  Agt.  of  A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  back  of  the  mortgage  deed  is  the  endorsements  of  $100  interest  paid. 
There  are  certificates  of  recording  on  the  document. 
Not  in  Tarbell,  Tracy,  Hertz,  Angle  or  Works. 


^ 


^^ 
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LINCOLN'S  LARGEST  NOTE,  A  $16,666.67  OBLIGATION 

Coinpilid  by  Hekisert  WiiLLS  F/Y.  Custodian  Liacnln  Tomb 

When  Springfield  secured  the  state  capital  in  1837  she  obligated  herself  to  fumish 
the  s'te  and  pay  a  cash  bonus  of  |J0,000.  It  was  provided  that  it  be  paid  in  three  in- 
stallni'Mits.  It  firyt  was  paid  without  difficulty,  but  a  national  panic  in  1838  made  it 
neccsKr.iy  to  borrow  $1G,G(36.67  from  the  State  Bank.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  one  hundred 
other  Sangamon  county  citizens  signed  a  note  for  that  amount  as  follows: 


"$16,6G6.67. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  March  22,  1838. 

"One  year  after  date,  we,  the  undersigned,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the 
President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  State  Bank,  of  Illinois,  sixteen  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  si:>;ty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents,  for  value  received,  negotiable  and 
payable  at  tJie  hank  in  Springfield,  with  interest  until  paid,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 


V/;)liam  G.  Abrams 
J.  Adams 
Robert  Allen 
Jc^hua  F.  Amos 
Charles  Arnold 
E.  O.  Baker* 
Eev.  Joi.n  G.  Ecrgen* 
J.  S.  Bri^iiin 
Wm.  S.  Burch 
V/illiam  Butler* 
J.  M.  Cabuiiiss 
Z.  P.  Cabaniss 
John  Calhoun* 
Amos  Camp 
P.  C.  Canedy* 
John  C-ipps* 
Henry  Cassetiuin 
B.  S.  Clonicnt 
Moser.  Cuffman 
Sullivan  Conant* 
Jesse  Cormack 
W.  M.  Cowi-'ill 
Ephriam  Darling 
Ninian  W.  Edwards* 
Garret  Elkin 


Abner  Y.  P:ilis* 

B.  Ferguson* 

C.  B.  Francis* 
Josiah  Francis 
Simeon  Francis* 
Alexr.  Garrett 
Thos.  J.  Goforth 
James  B.  Gray 
W.  P.  Grimsley* 
William   Hall 
John  Hay 
Nathaniel  Hay 
E.  M.  Henkle 

A.  G.  Heni-y* 
VirKil  Hiekox* 
L.  HiB'.iy 
Joshua  S.  Hobhs 
Tho.  Houchara 
Elijah  lies* 
WashiniT  on  lies* 
Robert  Irwin* 
Gershom  Jayne* 
Benj.  F.  Jewett 
E.  G.  Johns 

B.  C.  Johnson 


Joel  Johnson* 
James  W.  Keyes* 
Jos.  Klein 
M.  L.  Knapp 
James  L.  Lamb* 
James  P.  Langford 
P.  C.  Latham 
A.  Lincoln* 
Stephen  T.  Logan* 
Henry  F.  Luckett 
And.McClellan 
Thomas  Mather    . 
Wra.  H.  Marsh 
C.  R.  Matheny 
James  Maxcy 
Jona.  Merriam* 
M.  liTobley* 
Thomas  Moflfalt 
T.  M.  Neale 
C.  H.  Ormsby 
Geo.  P.nsfield* 

C.  C.  Phelpa 
V/m  Porter 
W.  B.  Powell 

D.  Prickett* 


John  F.  Rague 
N.  A.  Rankin 
W  Ransdoll 
M.  O.  Reeves 
Ira  Sanford 
J.  M.  Shackleford 
Alexander  Shields* 
John  T.  Stuart* 
Benjamin  Talbott* 
Joseph  Thayer* 
F.  C.  Thompson 
William  Thornton 
S.  M.  Tinsley 
John  Todd 

A.  Trailor 
Judge  S.  H.  Treat* 
George  Trotter 
John  L.  Turner 
Foley  Vaughn 

Dr.  William  Wallace* 
John  B.  Watson 

B.  C.  Webster 
Dewey  Whitney 
Jonas  Whitney 
Erastus  Wright 

K.  B.  Zirarnernian* 


The  signatures  are  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  convcnicacc  of  the  reader. 

The  original  note  was  found  and  displayed  at  the  Ridgely  National  Bank  for  years, 
but  according  to  Edward  C.  Keyes,  the  President,  becr^me  missing.  If  found  it  might 
biing  its  face  value  for  some  Lincoln  collection. 

Several  years  ago  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  the  Lincoln  collector,  assumed  the  task  of 
getting  pictures  of  the  signers  for  his  collection,  and  those  marked  *  (nearly  half  the 
list)  have  been  secured.  Any  one  knowing  of  pictui'es  of  any  of  the  rest  will  confer  a 
favor  by  reporting  the  same.    Reprinted  with  corrections  from  March  2G,  1932. 

The  capital  was  removed  to  Springfield  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  "Lon* 
Nina"  consisting  of  the  following:  Senate — Archer  G.  Herndon  and  Job  Fletcher;  House 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Ninian  V/.  Edwards,  John  Daw.scn,  Andrew  McCormick,  Dan,  Stone, 

Wm.  F.  Elkin  and  Eobert  L.  Wibon.    , 


LINCOLN  HAD  A 

SMALL  DEPOSIT 


Bank  Balance  Only  $601  When 
'    He  Was  Elected  President. 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  his  bank 
account  aggregated  only  $601.44,  a  fact 
revealed  by  the  original  ledger  show- 
ing his  account,  which  is  now  on  dis- 
play in  the  Marine  Bank  at  Springfield, 
HI.,  where  Lincoln  was  a  depositor 
from  March  1,  1853,  until  his  death. 
His  account  after  his  death  was  con- 
tinued by  his  administrator,  Judge 
David  Davis,  of  Bloomington,  HI.,  un- 
til May  27,  1867,  on  which  date  it  was 
finally  closed. 

The  ledger  in  which  his  account  ap- 
pears is  displayed  in  a  glass  and 
wrought-iron  show  case.  The  ledger  is 
turned  to  a  page  on  which  is  written 
in  fine  script  the  name  "A.  Lincoln" 
and  the  entries  on  the  page  bear  out 
the  certainty  that  his  income  from  the 
practice  of  law  was  meager  at  times. 
On  all  three  sides  of  the  wrought- 
iron  case  are  depictions  of  different 
phases  of  Lincoln's  life.  One  shows 
him  as  a  pioneer  woodsman,  a  second 
as  a  storekeeper  utilizing  his  spare  time 
for  the  study  of  law,  and  a  third  pic-  j 
tures  him  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly.  I 

The  Marine  Bank,  with  which  Lin-  | 
coin  did  business,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  bank  in  Illinois,  hav- 
ing been  established  in  1831  as  the 
Springfield  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company  on  the  site  of  the  present 
building.  The  original  building  was 
built  from  stone  quarried  from  Illinois 
and  the  building  at  that  time  was 
comparable  for  grandeur  only  to  the 
State-house  and  Court-house. 

Lincoln's  initial  deposit  in  the  bank 
was  $3,110  and  when  he  walked  into 
the  bank  he  was  not  greeted  with  rows 
of  cashiers  and  tellers  as  he  would  be 
today.  Instead,  there  was  a  circular 
counter  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  with 
one  lone  clerk  in  attendance.  In  the 
rear  of  the  bank  were  two  vaults,  one 
in  each  corner.  The  vaults  were  open- 
ed with  a  huge  key,  one  foot  in  length 
and  heavy  accordingly.  The  key  was 
of  no  value  to  a  person  not  knowing  the 
sequence  of  numbers  necessary  to  open 
the  vaults. 

In  1879,  the  old  free  banking  law  was 
no  longer  on  Illinois  statute  books  and 
in  1881  the  directors  of  the  Springfield 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company 
obtained  a  charter. 


Old  Lincoln 
Ledger  Found 

Record  Shows  Emancipator 
Had  Bank  Balance  Of 
$600  When  He  Was  Elect- 
ed; Book  Now  On  Exhihit 

SPRINGFIELD.  111.  —  (I.N.S.)  - 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  his 
bank  balanct  aggregated  $601.44. 

The  original  ledger  showing  this 
account  now  is  on  display  in  the 
Springfield  Marine  Bank  here  where 
Lincoln  was  a  depositor  from  March 
1,  1853,  until  his  death.  His  account 
after  his  death  was  continued  by  his 
administrator,  Judge  David  Davis,  of 
Bloomington,  111,,  being  finally  closed 
on  May  27,  1867. 

The  ledger  in  which  his  account 
appears  is  displayed  in  a  glass  and 
wrought-iron  show  case.  The  ledger 
is  turned  to  a  page  on  which  is 
written  in  fine  script  the  name  "A. 
Lincoln"  and  the  entries  on  the  page 
bear  out  the  certainty  that  his  in- 
come from  the  practice  of  law  was 
meagre  at  times. 

On  all  three  sides  of  the  wrought 
iron  case  are  depictions  of  different 
phases  of  Lincoln's  life.  One  shows 
him  as  a  pioneer  woodsman,  a  sec- 
ond as  a  storekeeper  utilizing  his 
spare  time  for  the  study  of  law,  and 
a  third  pictures  his  as  a  represent- 
ative in  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly. 

The  Marine  Bank,  with  which 
Lincoln  did  business,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  bank 
in  Illinois,  having  been  established 
in  1851  as  the  Springfield  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building.  The 
original  building  was  built  from 
stone  quarried  from  Illinois  and  the 
building  at  that  time  was  compar- 
able for  grandeur  only  to  the  state 
house  and  court  house. 

Ffrst  Deposit  $310. 

Lincoln's  initial  deposit  in  the 
bank  was  $310,  and  when  he  walked 
into  the  bank  he  was  not  greeted 
with  rows  of  cashiers  and  tellers 
as  he  would  be  today.  Instead,  there 
was  a  circular  counter  in  the  center 
of  the  floor,  with  one  lone  clerk  in 
attendance.  In  the  rear  of  the  bank 
were  two  vaults,  one  in  each  corner. 
The  vaults  werp  opei\ed  with  a  hvjge 

'  ■  ■:  '■  -      =J= 


k^y,  one  foot  in  length  and  heavy 
accordingly.  The  key  was  of  no 
value  to  a  person  not  knowing  the 
sequence  of  numbers  necessary  to 
open  the  vaults. 

In  1870,  the  old  free  banking  law 
was  no  longer  on  Illinois  statute 
books  and  in  1881  the  directors  of 
the  Springfield  Marine  and  Fire  In- 
surance Company  obtained  a  charter. 


LINCOLN  HAD  A 
SMALL  DEPOSIT 


Bank  Balance  only  $601  When  He  Was 

Elected  President,  According  To 

Old  Ledger  Showing  Account 

In   Springfield,   111. 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  his 
bank  account  aggregated  only  $601.44, 
a  fact  revealed  by  the  original  ledger 
showing  his  account,  which  is  now  on 
display  in  the  Marine  Bank  at  Spring- 
field, III.,  where  Lincoln  was  a  deposi- 
tor from  March  1,  1853,  until  his 
death.  His  account  after  his  death 
was  continued  iby  his  administrator, 
Judge  David  Davis  of  Bloomington, 
HI.,  Hntil  May  27,  1767,  on  which  date 
it  was   finally  closed. 

The  ledger  in  which  his  account  ap- 
years  is  displayed  in  a  glass  and 
wxought-iron  show  case.  The  ledger 
is  turned  to  a  page  on  which  is  writ- 
ten in  fine  script  the  name  "A.  Lin- 
coln" and  the  entries  on  the  page  bear 
out  the  certainty  that  his  income  from 
the  practice  of  law  was  meager  at 
times. 

On  all  three  sides  of  the  wrought- 
iron  case  are  depictions  of  different 
phases  of  Lincoln's  life.  lOne  shows 
him  as  a  pioneer  woodsman,  a  second 
as  a  storekeeper  utilizing  his  spare 
time  for  the  study  of  law,  and  a  third 
pictures  him  as  a  representative  in  the 
I  Illinois  general  assembly. 
I  The  Marine  Bank,  with  which  Lin- 
coln did  business,  has  the  distinction 
of  being'  the  oldest  bank  in  Illinois, 
having  been  established  in  1851  as  the 
Springfield  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company  on  the  site  of  the  present 
building.  The  original  building  was 
built  from  stone  quarried  from  Illinois 
and  the  building  at  that  time  was 
comparable  for  grandeur  only  to  the 
state  house  and  court  house. 


Lincoln's  initial  deposit  in  the  bank  ] 
wa«  ^,110  and  when  he  walked  into ; 
the   'bank   .he   was    not    greeted   with 
rows    of   cashiers    and   tellers    as    he 
would  be  today.    Instead,  there  was  a 
(Circular  counter  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  with  one  lone  clerk  in  attend- 
ance.    In  the  rear  of  the  bank  were 
two  vaults,  one  in  each  corner.     The 
vaults  were  opened  with  a  huge  key, 
one  foot  in  length  and  heavy  accord- 
ingly.    The  key  was  of  no  value  to  a 
person  not  knowing  the  sequence  of 
I  numbers  necessary  to  open  the  vaults. 
In   1879,  the  old  free  tanking  law 
was  no  longer  on  Illinois  statute  books 
and    in    1881    the    directors    of    the 
Springfield    Marine    and    Fire    Insur- 
ance Company  obtained  a  charter. 
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LAWYER  LINCOLN'S  FEES 


Judge  Davis,  who  often  presided  in  the  courts  where 
Lincoln  practiced  in  the  circuit  riding  days,  on  one  oc- 
casion reprimanded  him  for  the  insignificant  sums  which 
he  asked  for  his  services.  He  said,  "Lincoln,  you  are  im- 
poverishing the  bar  by  your  picayune  charges."  Although 
Lincoln  was  satisfied  to  work  for  a  small  fee,  he  saw 
the  danger  of  an  underpaid  judiciary  which  he  character- 
ized as  "  'a  migratory  supreme  court'  and  salaries  so  low 
as  to  exclude  sdl  respectable  talent." 

A  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to  George  P.  Floyd  of 
Quincy  has  often  been  used  to  show  his  attitude  towards 
the  collection  of  high  fees: 

"I  have  just  received  yours  of  16th  with  check  on  Flag 
&  Savage  for  twenty-five  dollars.  You  must  think  I  am  a 
high-priced  man.  You  are  too  liberal  with  your  money. 
F&teen  dollars  is  enough  for  the  job.  I  send  you  a 
receipt  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  return  to  you  a  ten-dollar 
bill." 

Notes  on  Law  Lecture 

About  the  first  of  July,  1850,  Lincoln  prepared  some 
notes  for  a  law  lecture.  In  one  paragraph  he  discussed 
the  question  of  lawyer's  fees.  His  conclusions  follow: 

"The  matter  of  fees  is  important,  far  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  bread  and  butter  involved.  Properly  attended 
to,  fuller  justice  is  done  to  both  lawyer  and  client.  An 
exorbitant  fee  should  never  be  claimed.  As  a  general 
rule  never  take  your  whole  fee  in  advance,  nor  any  more 
than  a  small  retainer.  When  fully  paid  beforehand,  you 
are  more  than  a  common  mortal  if  you  can  feel  the  same 
interest  in  the  case,  as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect 
for  you,  as  well  as  for  your  client.  And  when  you  lack 
interest  in  the  case  the  job  will  very  likely  lack  skill  and 
diligence  in  the  performance.  Settle  the  amount  of  fee 
and  take  a  note  in  advance.  Then  you  will  feel  that  you 
are  working  for  something,  and  you  are  sure  to  do  your 
work  faithfully  and  well.  Never  sell  a  fee  note — at  least 
not  before  the  consideration  service  is  performed.  It  leads 
to  negligence  and  dishonesty — negligence  by  losing  inter- 
est in  the  case,  and  dishonesty  in  refusing  to  refund  when 
you  have  allowed  the  consideration  to  fail." 

Other  Lawyer's  Fees 

There  was  some  legal  work  of  a  personal  nature  which 
Lincoln  hired  other  lawyers  to  do,  and  he  always  seemed 
anxious  that  the  fee  be  generous.  On  January  2,  1844,  he 
engaged  an  attorney  to  clear  a  title  and  suggested  that 
he  retain  a  reasonable  fee.  George  B.  Einkead  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  represented  Lincoln  in  a  suit  in  1854;  and, 
when  he  sent  his  bill,  Lincoln  wrote,  "You  do  not  seem  to 
compensate  yourself  very  liberally  for  the  separate  serv- 
ice you  did  for  me."  Lincoln  always  seemed  fearful  that 
he  might  overcharge;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  wrote  a 
colleague  asking  on  what  terms  a  certain  case  had  been 
settled,  as  he  explained,  "I  wish  to  regulate  my  claim 
somewhat  by  yours." 

Refeiring  to  a  case  in  March,  1853,  Lincoln  wrote,  "I 
have  been  paid  a  little  fee.  Now  I  dislike  to  keep  the 
money  without  doing  the  service  and  I  also  hate  to  dis- 
gorge; and  I  therefore  request  of  you  to  defend  the  case 
for  me,  etc." 

Gratuitous  Service 

In  one  of  the  most  famous  trials  in  which  Lincoln  was 
engaged,  he  advised  the  defendant's  mother  that,  because 
of  favors  shown  him,  he  was  prompted  to  offer  his  "hum- 
ble services  gratuitously  in  the  defendant's  behalf."  Lin- 
coln urged  one  of  his  clients  to  adjust  the  difficulty  out  of 
Qourt.   He  promised,  "If  you  settle,  I  will  charge  noth- 


ing for  what  I  have  done  and  thank  you  to  boot."  To 
another  client  he  wrote,  "I  would  now  very  gladly  sur- 
render the  charge  of  the  case  to  anyone  you  would  desig- 
nate, without  charging  anything  for  the  much  trouble  I 
have  already  had." 

No  Success — No  Fee 

There  is  also  evidence  that  Lincoln  often  took  a  case 
with  the  understanding  that  if  he  did  not  win  it  there 
would  be  no  fee  charged.  This  method  was  quite  common 
in  his  early  efforts  when  he  was  not  so  sure  about  the 
value  of  his  services.  He  assured  a  Mr.  Marshall,  "I  will 
do  my  best  for  the  'biggest  kind  of  a  fee,'  as  you  say,  if  we 
succeed  and  nothing  if  we  fail." 

Five  Dollar  Fees 

In  Lincoln's  early  practice  it  appears  as  if  the  usual 
fee  asked  was  five  dollars.  To  one  man  who  requested 
some  legal  advice  and  enclosed  five  dollars,  after  making 
the  investigation,  Lincoln  wrote,  "The  five  dollars  is  a 
sufficient  fee."  Just  after  Lincoln  was  married,  in  1842,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Samuel  D.  Marshall  in  which  he  ack- 
nowledged a  fee  of  five  dollars,  remarking  that  it  had 
been  handed  to  him  just  one  hour  before  he  "took  a  wife." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with  the  added  responsibility 
of  caring  for  a  home,  the  amount  of  a  fee  became  a  much 
more  important  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Left  Over  Fees 

Ten-dollar  fees  seemed  to  be  the  order  in  several  cases 
during  1857.  He  told  one  man  who  had  sent  one  pay- 
ment of  a  dollar  and  another  of  ten  dollars,  "I  paid  two 
to  the  register  and  pocketed  the  other  nine."  About  the 
same  time  he  concluded  a  letter  with  the  request,  "Now,  if 
you  please,  send  me  ten  dollars  as  a  fee."  In  still  another 
case  the  amount  collected  was  $110,  and  Lincoln  said  that 
his  fee  would  be  ten  dollars,  which  he  divided  equally  with 
his  partner  in  the  case. 

In  settling  a  fee  Lincoln  often  evened  things  up.  He 
got  judgment  in  one  suit  for  $116.90  and  kept  $16.90  for 
the  fee,  forwarding  the  client  $100.  In  adjusting  one  fee 
he  wrote  to  the  client:  "If  you  are  agreed,  let  it  be  as  fol- 
lows: give  me  credit  for  two  years'  subscription  to  your 
paper  and  send  me  five  dollars,  in  good  money  or  the 
equivalent  of  it  in  our  Illinois  paper." 

Lincoln  sent  a  bill  to  "The  Heirs  of  Payne"  for  services 
in  the  circuit  court,  the  supreme  court,  and  for  a  chancery 
case.  The  bill  was  divided  into  sums  of  twenty  dollars,  ten 
dollars,  and  ten  dollars,  covering  1844  to  1850. 

Collections 

His  hesitancy  to  ask  for  payment  of  a  fee  is  indicated  by 
a  letter  to  an  associate,  suggesting  that  he  remind  the 
client  that  "I  would  like  to  have  a  little  fee  in  the  case,  if 
convenient."  In  1851  Lincoln  wrote  to  Andrew  McCallan 
that  he  was  informed  they  had  won  their  case  and  then 
continued,  "as  the  dutch  justice  said  when  he  married 
folks,  'Now  vere  ish  my  hundred  tollars.' " 

The  case  most  often  called  to  mind  with  reference  to 
collections  is  the  suit  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
against  the  County  of  McLean.  This  is  the  case  where 
Lincoln  sued  to  collect  the  fee  of  $5,000.  The  company  in- 
sisted that  it  was  a  friendly  suit.  Lincoln  argued  "That 
$5,000  is  not  an  unreasonable  fee  in  the  case"  and  sub- 
mitted these  points  to  support  his  opinion:  "The  amount 
of  labor,  the  doubtfulness  and  difficulty  of  the  question, 
the  degree  of  success  in  the  result,  and  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  interest  involved." 
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Old  Account  Book  Shows  Leather  Purchases 
Mad^  hy  Lincoln^  Lee  and  Other  Notables 
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.  Upper:  A  page  from  the  1861 
ticcount  book  of  Lutz  &  Co.,  show- 
ing purchases  made  by  President 
Lincoln.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
the  President  paid  1  penny  more 
than  his  account  shows  was  due. 
liower:  H.  O.  Plugge,  present 
senior  partner  In  the  store,  looking 
over  the  old  ledger  that  bears  the 
accounts  of  many  prominent  men 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
aA^       ^  —Star  Staff  Photos. 
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Abraham  LincoIti'sBanli^  Account 
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When  Lincoln  wwTelectcclJie  had  $601.44  in  the  (Springfield  Marine 
bank.    The  above  is  a  photograph  of  a  pajg;e  ^  an  ok}  ledger  in  the 
l^i^Iari^e  Imnk  8tommis>'>Mnc6ln's  fwcount. 
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Edin'huro^,    Illir.oif^, 
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1957 


j-dncoln  Lore 

Lincoln  National  Life   Foundatirn 

l^'ort   "a'^nie ,    Indiana 


My  dear  Sirs : 

I  have    just   recentlv  been  vl-^.ced.   wood   yc\xt  m- ilirie;  lint   as  a 
reci-Dient   of    ^'LIKCOLK  LOHS".    I   find   th^  s   data  very  helr>ful 
and  valti-sble   us  a  part   of  mv  Lircoln   collections,    thT.is   if 
possible  I   should,  like  to   :  ny  files   the   foi  lov/irr.';  vrhich 


are,    ^ooordinc  to   a  recent   letter  f'- 


r'hey  are : 


OS 


:^0 

52 

18  S 

210 

^■11 

242 

■^.157 


K^J  Uj  .1.  tJf.Jf.J 

357-' 

4.1 


Z'X. 

IV  .:•  .-) 


S55 
356 


:79 

o  r^  CC 


57-3R0 
382-385 
391-400 


J  jc'  i'ecent  .1-.-.  _  '  -t  -^oii  also     irtrested  ir. 

establishing  Lincoln  Lardnrrks,       '  nbii.rg  Illinois  is  yet 
reiaainin;-^  an  old  notel  to  which  Abraham  liincoln  server"!   r-  o"  o 
of  its  trust*os.  The  luthenticlty  of  this  can  be  roted  bv  the 
deeds  in  pos,^>es  ion  of  the  present  ov-mer,  if  you  are  ?'rterest- 
ed  nlease  notify  me.  Also  much  of  the  land  in  this  vicinit;^- 

legally  recorded  by  A.  Lircoln  whose  signature  appears 
upon  the  records  pertainin,<^  thereto.    ■  . 

Thanking  you  for  your  valued  service  and  interestir.^  nulilic'^tiors 
I  beg  to  remair 

Yours  very  sincerel'^'', 


(^y. . 


.  .  ienner, 


June  7,   1937 


Sdinbur*?: ,    I lliaoi  s 

!0®ar  Mr.  .Haian-.?rs 

%snk  jou  v>r,y  .liticii  for  /aar  iaforsjiatlon  abdut  the 
old  Isndraarli  at  'Odiiiburg. 

I  lii?.  ^cmderlag  if  witlaoul  too  rmch  trouble  you  co'oXd 
tjAira  raa  a  c-ypy  of  tlis  clMd  -dskicli  indicated  th-t  41:i^a     Lincoln 
•was  at  one   ti'B   a  trustoa.     This  wo. Id  be  aii  intsrestiru-  addition 

to  aur  ITorar^"', 

?^'ic7  tr,..l3r  yours. 


tJtMiM  Director 


Edir.burp;,  Illinois 
JuFxC  16  19:^'7 


Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren 

Lincoln  Nation  Life  IToundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

My  dear  Kr.  Warren : - 

In  ackro^r-led'emert  of  your  letter  of  the  seventh  I  am  sorry 
that»  its  reply  hf'.s  so  long  been  cielcyed  but  I  have  just 
found  the  true  facts  concerninn;  the  old  Land  irr  rk  nt   Eclinburg. 
In  Taylorille,  thf  county  seat  of  the  oou:  ty  of  Christirm 
I  found  in  the  county  clerks  office  the  follov/ing  inform  tion:- 

*Kobert  .illen  and  his  ^Ife  Jane  E. ,  p-rty  of 
the  first  p-^rt  sold  the  -oroperty  known,  --s  the 
Old  Edinburg  Hotel  to  .;_.  Lincoln  party  of  the  ' 
second  part  for  the  consideration  of  the  sun 
of  ;':900.  Paid  and  recient  ackno  led^ed.  All 
rights  forever  rclinnuished  to  the  dispos-^1  of  the 
■  p^rty  of  the  2nd  part.  The  transaction  taking  place 
in  the  year  1B43  The  pronerty  is  thus  discribed 
as  the  S.E,  i   of  Sect  19  now  krovm  ns  the  DeCamp 
Addition  to  the'citv  of  Edinburg.  Vhetlier  the 
building  which  is  rem  ining  v/as  then  erected  remains 
yet  undiscovered  however,  I  sm  led  to  believes* 
that  .this  is  a  undisputed  fact  and  of  smr.ll 
signif igance. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  tho.t  t,   copy  of  this  for  nhotoststic  copy- 
ing is  not  available  b^t  k  copy  \hieh  v/ill  be  certified  by 
the  conuty  clerk  is  obt  in  blefor  the  sum  of  $2.25.  Flea"e 
coiiiiiiunic..te  with  me   in  further  relation  to  this  m  tter,  I 
stand  ready  and  v/illing  to  asist  you  in  this  (or  any)  matter. 

I  take  this  humble  method  of  tendering  to  jou   nv  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  past  issnes  of  Lincoln  Lore  as  v^ell  "s  the 
present  and  future  conies. 

In  servitude  I  de.^ire  to  remain 


Yours  sincerely, 


A  .  >^  z^.^^^z,.-'^^^.^  ^ 


E.W.Renncr, 


^'iMot  a  quotation 


June  17.  1937 


X,  W.  Henner 
BdinlTiirg,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr,  Senner; 

In  Br,  Warren's  r.'bsence  from  the  office  I 
will  try  to  pr!S-'*?er  :/our  let'??r  of  the  16th. 

I  nio.  sijre  he  -rd  ■  1  svo  r^ci^-te  the  Infornr:- 
tiDH  T^ich  you  h<^V0  so  kindly  ?pnt.     As  Dr.  "^n.rren 
will  "be  in  the  office  by  the  12th  of  July,   I  will 
r^it  for  his  anproT^l  hefors  ordering  the  certifi<=d 
copy. 

^h"-.nk  you  Ter^,''  much  for  your  service  n-nd 
interest  reg^rdin^  this  matter. 

Xo-ar&  Tory  truly. 


Secretary  to  Br.  warren 


PAGE     THREE 


Reveals  Lincoln's 
Legislative  Pay 

Article    By    Pratt    Lists 
Salary  As  $1,950. 

For  his  services  in  the  state  leg- 
islature during  an  eight  year 
period,  Lincoln  received  sixteea'- 
warrants  from  the  state  auditor, 
for  various  amounts,  totaling 
$1,950. 

This  is  disclosed  in  an  article 
prepared  by  Harry  E.  Pratt,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Abraham- 
Lincoln  association,  appearing  irr- 
the  October  issue  of  Hobbies,  pub-- 
lished  in  Chicago. 

Lincoln  during  his  first  term  in 
the  legislature,  from  Dec.  1,  1834, 
to  March  1,  1836,  received  three 
dollars  a  day  for  salary  and  tlueer 
dollars  for  each  twenty  miles  of 
travel  to  and   from  Vandalia. 

During  his  last  terms,  1836  to 
1841,  Lincoln  received  four  dollars, 
a  day  salary,  and  four  dollars  a 
day  for  each  twenty  miles  he 
traveled  to  and  from  Vandalia,  ex- 
cept after  1839,  when  the  legisla- 
ture was  in  Springfield  and  he  got 
no  expenses  for  travel. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Pratt  says 
that  four  dollars  a  day  was  con- 
sidered a  good  salary  when  com- 
pared with  prices  prevailing  in 
that  period.  "Corn  was  25  cents  a- 
bushel,"  Mr.  Pratt  said  '  chickens 
a  dollar  a  dozen,  pork  and  beof,\ 
3  cents  a  pound,  butter  10  cents  a 
pound,  and  eggs  from  6U  to  10 
I  cents  a  dozen." 

i      In    his    four    terms,    the    gen3ral. 
assembly  was  in  session  a  total  of 
j  sixteen  months. 

'      Mr.   Pratt   lists  virtually   all   the 
I  warrants  that  were  issued  to  Lin- 
!  coin    for    salary    or    traveling    ex- 
,  penses  during  his  term  in  the  leg- 
islature.   Accompanying  the  article 
is  a   facsimile   of  the   last  vouchor 
received  by  Lincoln  from  the  slate 
for  his  services  in  the  house. 


LINCOLN   LEFT   $110,296 


Records  At  Courthouse 
Show  Emancipator's  Estate 


Abraham  Lincoln,  born' in  com- 
parative poverty  to  a  family  that 
eked  out  a  livelihood  by  tilling  the 
earth,  left  to  his  heirs  at  the  time 
of  his  death  an  estate  amounting 
to  $110,296.80. 

The  extent  of  Lincoln's  wealth 
when  he  died  was  revealed  as  the 
nation  paid  homage  yesterday  to 
the  man  whom  Springfield  claims 
as  its  "favorite  son,"  on  the  132nd 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  small  fortune  which  Lincoln 
amassed  from  the  time  of  his  hum- 
ble beginning  in  a  log  cabin  to  his 
tragic  death  from  an  assassin's 
bullet  while  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  is  shown  in  photostatic 
copies  of  documents  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Sangamon  county  pro- 
bate clerk  when  the  Emancipator's 
estate  was  presented  for  probate. 

Lincoln's  estate,  the  records  re- 
vealed, was  divided  equally — $36,- 
765.60  each^to  his  wife,  Mary,  and 
two  sons,  Robert  T.  and  Thomas. 

According  to  the  inventory  of  his 
estate,  administration  of  which  was 
handled  by  David  Davis  of  Bloom- 
ington,  who  was  named  adminis- 
trator after  it  was  learned  that 
Lincoln  had  left  no  will  and  there- 
fore named  no  executor,  the  fol- 
lowing were  among  the  assets: 

Registered  bonds,  $57,000;  tem- 
porary loan  (it  was  not  stated  to 
whom),  $2,781.04;  four  treasury 
warrants  issued  to  him  for  salary 
and  not   paid,  three   amounting  to 


$1,981.67  each  and  the  fourth  for 
$1,976.22;  draft  of  National  bank 
of  Springfield,  $133,  and  balance  of 
salary  received  from  treasury  of 
United  States,  $847.83. 

A  number  of  notes  also  were 
held  by  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  his 
death  which  totaled  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  His  real  estate  con- 
sisted of  his  homestead  here,  a  lot 
in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  120  acres  of 
land  in  Crawford  county,  Iowa, 
and  forty  acres  in  Tama  county, 
Iowa. 

When  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  a  trip  to 
Europe  following  Lincoln's  death, 
she  apparently  was  receiving  certain 
irregular  sums  as  her  share  of  the 
estate,  since  a  letter  by  Davis  to 
the  county  judge  here  set  out  that 
he  (Davis)  was  having  "great  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  correct  accounts 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln  ...  on  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  money  in 
which  expenses  have  to  be  paid." 
He  recommended  that  a  $100 
monthly  allowance  be  granted  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Other  documents  record  the  filing 
of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  her  death  on  July  16,  1882. 
showing  that  she  left  an  estate  of 
$79,555.  Since  the  son,  Thomas, 
died  in  the  interim,  the  entire 
estate  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  left  to 
the  surviving  son,  Robert. 

Originals  of  the  photostatic  cop- 
ies in  the  office  of  Probate  Clerk 
L.  E.  Bird  are  in  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  library. 
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The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGA.N  HAY,  President 
ROBERT  E.  MILLER,  Treasurer 
PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary 
HARRY  E.  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


PURPOSES: 

"To  observe  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  ol 
Abraham  Lincoln;  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 
ily accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  his 
life;  and  actively  to  encourage,  promote  and  aid 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  all  phases  of  his  life  and  career." 


FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 


June  19,  19^2 


Some  8  or  10  years  ago  I  had  a  newspaper  clipping 
dealing  with  the  record  of  Lincoln  in  Congress,  kept  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Rep.,  in  which  Lincoln  had  charged  a  pair  of  boots 
against  his  account,  and  it  went  on  to  say  how  much  he  gouged  the 
govt,  by  coming  home  the  long  way  around  the  Lakes,  I  can  not  find 
it  in  our  files,  nor  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Hist.  Lib,   Does  it  sound 
familiar,  I  have  little  or  no  material  on  Lincoln's  income  from 
his  term  in  Congress  and  what  he  did  with  the  money.  Can  you  help 
me  out  of  this? 

Have  four  or  five  chapters  done  and  will  finish 
the  New  Salem  years  this  week.  Will  have  to  move  faster  if  we  get 
it  out  this  year.  No  time  for  any  more  operations. 

The  Centennial  Ed.  of  the  Pike  Co.  Republican  at 
Pittsfield,  June  10th,  19^2,  had  some  good  Lincoln  material  in  it. 


Sincerely, 


July  3,  1^2 


ttr.  Harry  E.  Pratt 

Abrtbao  Llaooln  Assoolatios 

first  BatloaaX  Saak  Bldg.  ' 

eprli^laldi  111. 

BIy  daer  Mr.  Pratt s 

?^  story  of  th«  LIqooIb  boots  obarged  to  tbe 
QoTsmwrnt  is  quite  fanillsr  but  I  oanaot  saan  to  looata 
it  io  our  fllae.     I  vill  keep  trylngi  bawe7er,  ax^  let  you 
knew  If  2  am  suocdseful. 

Also  vitb  rafaraooe  to  LinoolilsMeesslvo  olaln  for 
is  anotbar  ineldant  vbiob  awnm  to  na  appaarad 
aithar  la  Barer  Idga      or  Mb  stars  but  X  oannot  saao!  to  loeata 
It. 

tfo  you  bava  a  faoalaila  copy  of  tba  old  account  book 
kapt  by  Luts  and  Company  In  Wasbington  vbiob  above  obargaa  of 
material  uaad  at  tba  Lincoln  stable?    Also  a  copy  of  tba  account 
y«Bdarad  to  tbe  eatate  of  Abrabam  Llae«4^  V  Jeaepb  J,  Nay  and 
Oonpaay  on  July  07»  186^7    If  you  do  not  bare  tbeae  «e  vill  be 
plaaaad  to  send  pbotoatate. 

Vary  truly  yours, 


XAVslB  \  Director 


ATDraham  Lincoln  bou;^t   the  following  articles  of 

Lutz  and  Corn-pany 

(Conied  from  original  ledger 
WasMngton,   D.    C.) 


1361 


Lutz  &  Company 


4-11 

Harness  Punch 

1.25 

5-3 

Leather  Back  Brush 

3.06 

1  Dandruff  Brush 

1.00 

Curry  Combs 

.37 

5-14 

Boja'  s  Saddle 

3.50 

5-18 

Sponges 

.75 

7-12 

2  fipe  "black  nets 
Whip^"       ?vhip  stock^^ 

10.00 

7-22 

.75 

8-29 

Altering  Collar 

1.00 

9-14 

Alterin;^  Collar 

1.00 

10-14 

\fhir)  Crack 

.25 

11-17 

2  chamois  skins 

1.50 

11-17 

2   sponges 

1.00 

Bnish 

1.25 

Curry  Combs 

2.62 

11-21 

Singing  Lamp 

3.50 

12-4 

Wliip 

.38 

1862 

2-7 

Repair  traces 

1.00 

2  sponges 

3.00 

2  ciiamois 

2.00 

3-26 

1  box  blacking 

.50 

1861         credits 
May  7         5.50 
April  4  21.25 
SeT5t.l7  12.62 
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The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGAN  HAY,  President 

ROBERT  E.  MILLER,  Treasurer 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary 

HARRY  E.  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


PURPOSES: 

"To  observe  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 
ily accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  his 
life;  and  actively  to  encourage,  promote  and  aid 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  all  phases  of  bis  life  and  career." 


FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK   BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Dear  Dr.  '"'barren: 


July  6,  I9A2 


'Ve  do  not  have  a  facsimile  or  any  other  copy  of 
the  Lutz  account  book  which  you  mention,  and  would  like  to  have  a 
copy,  and  will  gladly  pay  for  it.   I  have  not  checked  but  it  strikes 
me  we  have  a  copy  of  the  May  and  co,  account.  If  it  was  for  materials 
purchased  by  Mrs,  Lincoln  in  the  soring  of  1865,  I  feel  sure  we  have 
it.  . 

I  can  not  find  Greeley's  article  on  the  mileagej 
only  a  short  blast  in  a  column  in  the  weekly  of  early  April  16A6, 
but  I  did  find  a  columnist's  account  in  a  clipping  from  the  Youngstown 
paper  that  will  give  me  all  I  can  use  on  that  subject. 

Your  Lincoln  Bibliography  is  a  dandy,  and  thanks 
for  the  kind  mention  in  the  preface.   In  my  first  glance  at  it  I  note 

that  you  have  Angle  listed  for  only  two  of  the  "Lincoln  in  the  year  

There  were  seven  of  these  «ols.  covering  the  years  1354-1S60,  and  I 
would  have  sworn  that  they  all  came  out  in  the  'jOs  but  on  checking 
them  I  see  they  were  most  of  them  in  the  '20s,  If  I  run  across  any 
items  not  listed  I  will  pass  them  on. 

Sincerely, 


■^o^  i  1  /Jt^ 


Says  Lincoln  Put  61%  in  Bonds 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12  (U.E) 
— A  10  per  cent  investment  in  war 
bonds  would  look  like  pin  money 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  student  of 
Lincoln  lore  said  today.  Harry  E. 
Pratt,  of  Springfield,  whose  book 
on  Lincoln's  personal  finances  will 
be  published  in  March,  said  that 
Lincoln  invested  61  per  cent  of  hit 
income  in  war  bonds  during  Civi 
War  days  and  paid  an  income  ta> 
he  did  not  have  to  pay.  (,- 
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LINCOLN'S  FINANCIAL  INCOME 


Along  about  the  first  of  May  the  statisticians  usually 
begin  to  release  their  conclusions  about  business  trends 
and  the  earnings  of  large  corporations.  This  current 
interest  might  offer  the  proper  atmosphere  for  discussing 
the  financial  status  of  the  Lincolns.  Until  Harry  Pratt 
brought  out  his  book  The  Personal  Finances  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  published  in  1943  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  As- 
sociation, little  research  had  been  done  in  that  field. 
We  are  obligated  to  the  author  for  many  of  the  deduc- 
tions which  shall  appear  in  this  bulletin.  The  various 
amounts  of  money  which  Lincoln  received  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  estate  at 
the  time  of  his  death  should  be  of  general  interest. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  pioneer  days  the  proceeds 
from  labor  acquired  by  a  youth  became  part  of  the 
family  budget.  Not  until  Lincoln  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  started  out  for  himself  do  we  become  inter- 
ested in  what  he  may  have  earned  by  his  own  efforts.  The 
fact  that  he  seldom  received  a  stated  wage  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  makes  it  difficult  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
he  earned,  and  this  is  especially  true  when  we  try  to 
tabulate  his  fees  as  a  lawyer.  The  only  extended  periods 
when  we  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  about 
his  income  are  those  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  a  congressman  and  President. 

Flatboatman — We  have  two  statements  made  by  Lin- 
coln with  reference  to  his  earliest  money  making  occu- 
pations after  reaching  Illinois.  About  March  1,  1831 
with  two  helpers  he  was  hired  by  Denton  Offut  "for 
getting  the  timber  out  of  the  trees  and  building  a  boat." 
For  this  task  he  states  they  received  "twelve  dollars  per 
month  each."  Apparently  it  took  about  two  weeks  to 
get  the  lumber  ready  and  four  weeks  to  build  the  boat. 
According  to  Lincoln  they  took  the  boat  to  New  Orleans 
"substantially  upon  the  old  contract."  On  another  oc- 
casion in  referring  to  the  actual  boat  trip  Lincoln  stated 
that  we  worked  for  "ten  dollars  a  month."  This  trip 
kept  him  occupied  from  April  18  to  the  middle  of  June, 
approximately  two  months,  and  the  venture  could  not 
have  brought  him  as  much  as  $50. 

Clerk — Lincoln  also  gives  us  in  an  autobiographical 
sketch  in  the  third  person  an  account  of  his  next  occu- 
pation. He  states  that  Oifut  "contracted  with  him  to 
act  as  clerk  for  him  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans  in 
charge  of  a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem."  However, 
Lincoln  states  that  "in  less  than  a  year  Offut's  business 
.  .  .  had  almost  failed"  and  by  April  21  Lincoln  was 
through  clerking.  If  he  had  continued  on  the  ten  or 
twelve  dollar  a  month  schedule,  having  worked  about 
ten  months,  he  may  have  made  about  $125.  We  might 
conclude  that  during  his  first  year  of  labor  working  for 
Denton  Offut  he  had  earned  approximately  $175. 

Soldier — Lincoln  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  on  April  21,  1832  and  was  elected  captain 
of  his  company  which  caused  him  to  refer  to  it  in  later 
years  as  "a  success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
any  I  have  had  since."  Possibly  the  salary  of  eighty 
dollars  a  month  contributed  something  to  his  elation. 
However,  he  was  to  receive  this  amount  but  one  month 
and  one  week  as  his  company  was  mustered  out  on  May 
27.  He  immediately  reenlisted  as  a  private,  which  paid 
him  but  $6  a  month  plus  some  minor  allowances.  The 
nearly  twelve  weeks  Lincoln  spent  in  the  military  serv- 
ice brought  him  about  $175. 

Merchant — Lincoln  had  very  little  to  say  about  his 
adventure  as  the  joint  proprietor  of  a  store  at  New 
Salem.  He  states  the  partnership  was  formed  with 
"another  as  poor  as  himself."  He  concludes  his  brief 
comments  with  the  expression:  "The  store  winked  out." 
But  It  winked  out,  on  Jan.  1,  1835  to  the  tune  of  about 


$1,000,  which  sum  Lincoln  characteristically  called,  "The 
National  Debt."  It  took  him  many  years  to  satisfy  the 
creditors. 

Postmaster — With  respect  to  his  appointment  as  post- 
master at  New  Salem  on  May  7,  1833  Lincoln  commented, 
"the  office  being  too  insignificant  to  make  his  politics 
an  objection."  Of  course  he  was  referring  to  the  com- 
pensation it  offered.  The  aggregate  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings over  a  period  of  three  years  could  not  have 
exceeded  $75. 

Surveyor — Although  there  is  little  available  data 
which  could  allow  one  to  collate  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  received  as  a  deputy  surveyor  of  Sangamon 
County,  Lincoln  did  acknowledge  that  "the  proceeds 
procured  bread,  and  kept  soul  and  body  together."  His 
employment  as  a  surveyor  started  in  January  1834  and 
continued  through  the  year  1836.  There  is  no  way  to 
estimate  just  what  amount  Lincoln  received  as  deputy 
surveyor,  although  the  laws  established  the  rates  to  be 
charged. 

Legislator — Abraham  Lincoln's  chief  source  of  in- 
come up  to  the  time  he  started  to  practice  law  was  his 
compensation  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
Part  of  the  time  he  served  he  received  $3  a  day  and  later 
$4  a  day  while  the  legislature  was  in  session,  plus  travel 
expense.  The  total  amount  which  he  realized  from  this 
source,  for  the  entire  four  terms  or  eight  years  conclud- 
ing in  1842,  was  $1,950. 

Lawyer — Any  attempt  to  estimate  Lincoln's  annual 
income  as  a  lawyer  would  be  futile.  The  great  variation 
in  fees,  the  lean  years  at  the  beginning,  the  neglect  of 
his  practice  at  times  for  political  interests  and  other 
factors  make  impossible  a  direct  approach  to  even  an 
estimate.  Of  course  there  was  the  one  big  fee  of  $5,000 
but  this  had  to  be  divided  with  his  partner  so  it  dwindled 
considerably  before  it  reached  Lincoln's  personal  account. 

Investor — Lincoln's  income  was  not  supplemented 
by  any  land  speculations  which  were  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  newly  made  wealth  of  the  western  country.  He 
did  loan  out  his  surplus  cash,  when  he  had  any,  to  some 
advantage  and  received  for  it  from  6  to  10  per  cent 
interest,  the  latter  being  the  usual  rate  charged  for 
short  term  loans.  Possibly  the  closest  we  may  come  to 
what  we  might  designate  as  his  life's  savings,  before 
going  to  Washington,  is  the  compilation  of  his  loans 
made  by  Mr.  Pratt.  During  Lincoln's  married  life  he 
made  seventeen  loans  which  amounted  to  over  $12,000 
from  which  he  had  collected  $2,000  interest.  At  the  time 
he  was  inaugurated  President  his  investments  in  mort- 
gages and  notes  amounted  to  $9,337.90.  It  has  been 
generally  accepted  that  his  estate  at  this  time  was  worth 
approximately  $15,000  which  was  about  all  he  had  to 
show  in  savings  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  law 
practice. 

Chief  Executive — Abraham  Lincoln's  salary  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  completed  four  full  terms  and  for 
the  second  term  was  paid  for  the  month  of  March  and 
from  April  1  to  April  15,  making  a  total  of  $102,829.50 
received  in  salary  during  the  presidency.  To  this  sum 
should  be  added  about  $10,000  in  interest  money  which 
it  had  earned. 

Settlement  of  Estate — David  Davis  who  became  the 
executor  found  the  net  valuation  of  the  estate  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  death  to  be  $83,343.70,  exclusive  of 
real  estate  holdings  which  consisted  of  200  acres  in  Iowa, 
a  town  lot  at  Lincoln,  111.  and  his  dwelling  in  Springfield. 
However,  under  the  wise  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
trator, on  Nov.  13,  1867  the  time  of  the  division  of  the 
estate  between  the  widow,  Robert  and  Thomas  (Tad), 
it  had  reached  a  valuation  of  $110,974.62. 


Roland  T.  Carr  (left),  vice-president  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  and  optician  William  A.  Heilprin,  whose  grandfather  made  Abe's  eyeglasses. 


We  Found  Lincoln's  Lost  Bank  Account 

By  ROLAND  T.  CARR  and  HUGH  MORROW 

When  it  came  to  money,  Abe  Lincoln  was  just  about  the  most  absent-minded  Presi- 
dent we  ever  had.  The  author,  an  officer  of  a  Washington  bank,  recently  found 
old  records  proving  that  his  bank  still  owed  Abe  money.  Here's  the  story  of 
some  of  the  oddest  accounts  you  ever  saw -all  to  the  credit  of  one  "A.  Lincoln." 


^■^■■HEN  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  prairie  law- 
^Awl  yer,  he  once  told  a  friend,  "I  never  had 
^k\^H  any  money  sense."  Later,  as  President, 
^lA^I  he  discouraged  an  office-seeker  with  an  ap- 
proving comment  on  the  relatively  poor  material  re- 
wards of  public  service.  "  I  brought  nothing  with  me 
to  the  White  House,"  he  added,  "nor  am  I  likely  to 
carry  anything  out."  Mary  Lincoln  is  credited  with 
this  typically  wry  remark :  ' '  Money !  He  never  gives 
me  any  money;  he  leaves  his  pocketbook  where  I 
can  take  what  I  want."  Yet  Lincoln  died  a  com- 
paratively rich  man,  mostly  in  savings  from  his 
$25,000  presidential  salary. 

In  the  seemingly  haphazard  handling  of  his  funds, 
Abraham  Lincoln  left  behind  him  some  of  the  most 


extraordinary  checks  in  the  history  of  banking.  It 
was  while  exploring  this  field  of  Lincoln  lore  that  we 
recently  came  upon  a  fascinating  new  aspect  of  the 
CivQ  War  President's  story,  buried  in  old  bank 
ledgers  covered  with  the  dust  of  decades.  Especially 
interesting  was  evidence  of  a  Lincoln  bank  account 
which  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

We  had  started  with  the  unusual  checks.  In  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  for  example,  we  found  an  amia- 
ble scholar  who  has  the  original  of  a  five-dollar 
Lincoln  check  payable  to  "'Tad'  (when  he  is  well 
enough  to  present)  "  —  an  item  he  treasures  so  highly 
that  he  says  he  has  refused  an  offer  of  $10,000  for  it. 
He  also  related  the  rather  dramatic  circumstances 
xmder  which  President  Lincoln  wrote  this  check  to 


bribe  his  ailing  little  boy  into  taking  his  medicine— 
and  of  this,  more  later.  We  made  inquiries  in  widely 
scattered  sections  of  the  country  in  an  effort  to  un- 
ravel the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Lincoln's 
famous  check  to  "Colored  Man,  with  one  Leg,"  also 
a  collector's  item  which  would  be  worth  thousands 
in  its  original  condition,  but  only  copies  were  found. 
We  turned  up  a  number  of  other  Lincoln  checks  al- 
most equally  interesting— all  of  them  honored  at  the 
bank,  although  Lincoln  overdrew  his  account  at 
least  twice. 

We  were  diverted  from  this  line  of  inquiry,  how- 
ever, by  a  strange  little  tale  told  about  a  small, 
seemingly  routine  Lincoln  check  that  had  one 
peculiarity  —  it  never  had  been  cashed. 


Lincoln  wrote  this  check  on  May  4,  1864,  the  day 
Sherman  began  the  drive  from  Chattanooga  that 
ended  with  the  fall  of  Atlanta  less  than  four  months 
later.  It  was  also  the  day  that  Grant  started  his  men 
toward  the  bloody  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  — "I 
propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer."  But  it  was  too  early  for  President  Lincoln 
to  have  had  news  from  his  generals  on  either  of  these 
historic  campaigns;  for  the  moment,  he  was  con- 
cerned about  needing  a  new  pair  of  reading  glasses. 
So  the  President  walked  four  blocks  from  the  White 
House  to  1227  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  Isaac 
Heilprin  conducted  his  optical  shop. 

Heilprin  was  a  small,  spry,  spade-bearded  man 
who  spoke  seven  languages.  He  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica as  a  secretary  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
liberator,  had  drifted  into  the  optical  business  at 
Philadelphia  with  Franklin  &  Co.,  and  had  moved 
on  to  Washington  to  establish  a  branch  shop,  under 
the  same  firm  name,  which  he  later  acquired  as  his 
own.  Lincoln  was  a  regular  customer  and  a  warm 
friendship  had  developed  between  the  two;  so  they 
chatted  a  while  about  domestic  and  world  affairs, 
and  then  Heilprin  went  to  work.  First  he  tested  the 
President's  eyes  with  a  brass  "slide-rule"  device  to 
determine  the  distances,  for  each  eye,  at  which  it 
was  easiest  for  Lincoln  to  read  fine  print.  Lincoln 
was  mildly  farsighted.  Next,  Heilprin  had  the  Presi- 
dent look  through  different  lenses,  mounted  in  a  strip 
of  heavy  cardbosird,  to  determine  which  combination 
suited  him  best.  After  that,  Heilprin  quickly  se- 
lected the  appropriate  lenses  from  the  stock  he  had 
imported  from  France,  fitted  them  in  French  metal 
frames,  and  handed  them  to  the  President.  Lincoln 
wrote  his  personal  check  for  $2.50,  payable  to 
Franklin  &  Co. 

Isaac  Heilprin's  grandson,  William  A.  Heilprin, 
now  in  his  upper  seventies,  is  still  running  the  opti- 
cal shop  of  Franklin  &  Co.  in  Washington,  although 
at  a  different  location  — the  old  building  has  long 
since  vanished  in  favor  of  a  parking  lot.  Not  long 
ago  we  called  on  William  Heilprin  to  ask  him  why 
his  grandfather  had  never  cashed  Lincoln's  check. 

Heilprin  produced  the  check,  and  the  device  with 
which.  Lincoln's  eyes  were  tested;  then  he  said, 
"Grandfather  told  me  all  about  it  before  he  died, 
but  first  let  me  explain  that  my  grandfather  was  a 
very  warm  and  sympathetic  person,  and  a  great 
family  man,  with  a  wonderful  wife  and  lovely  chil- 
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Tad  Lincoln  ivas  seriously  ill— and  had  refused  to  take  his  medicine.  His  father  interrupted 
an  important  conference  to  ^VTite  this  check,  which  coaxed  his  son  to  a  quick  recovery. 
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A  ledger  page— from  Washington's  old  Riggs  &  Co.  bank — on  the  mysterious  A.  Lincoln       1 
Hospital  Fund.  It  is  believed  that  the  money  was  donated  for  hospitalized  Union  soldiers.      1 

"We  still  have  Abe  Lincoln's  $201.80!"  Carr  ex- 
claimed after  poring  over  dusty  bank  ledgers. 


dren.  Now  you  might  think  that  he  just  kept  the 
check  because  he  realized  it  would  have  great  his- 
torical value  someday.  But  he  reminded  me  that 
two  and  a  half  dollars  was  a  lot  more  money  then 
than  it  is  today.  Grandfather  said  that  he  felt  sorry 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  realizing  what  terrible  burdens  the 
President  had  to  bear,  and  feeling  particularly  badly 
about  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  awfully  hard 
on  the  President,  and  very  extravagant.  Grand- 
father said  he  didn't  cash  the  check  because  he 
wanted  to  help  Mr.  Lincoln  out." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  concept  of  Lincoln  as  a 
poor  man,  which  had  real  substance  when  he  was 
young,  followed  him  even  to  the  White  House.  It 
is  true  that,  as  we  determined  some  time  later, 
Lincoln's  balance  at  Riggs  &  Co.— the  Washington 
bank  in  which  he  had  bis  principal  account  when 
he  was  President— amounted  to  only  $78.86  on 
the  day  be  wrote  his  $2.50  check  to  Franklin  & 
Co.  Fiirthermore,  he  cashed  an  $800  check  against 
this  accoiint  the  next  day,  overdrawing  by  $721.14, 
and  by  June  sixth  he  had  run  his  overdrafts  up  to 
$2141.14.  None  of  his  checks  bounced,  though. 
Banks  were  permitted  to  be  much  more  lenient  in 
those  days,  and  of  course  a  presidential  account 
would  be  expected  to  have  special  treatment  any- 
way. This  situation  seemed  to  give  point  to  Isaac 
Heilprin's  little  gesture,  however,  until  we  discov- 
ered the  details  of  how  Lincoln  happened  to  have 
run  himself  into  such  a  fix. 

For  one  thing,  the  President  simply  neglected  to 
deposit  his  presidential  pay  check  for  April  of  1864, 
which  he  should  have  received  about  the  time  he 
bought  his  new  glasses.  Apparently  he  mislaid  this 
check— he  had  a  habit  of  letting  his  monthly  salary 
warrants  pile  up  in  the  cluttered  pigeonholes  of  his 
high-backed  rosewood  desk.  In  any  case,  it  didn't 
reach  the  bank  until  the  following  November.  He 


did  deposit  his  May  check  on  June  seventh,  cutting 
his  overdrafts  to  $118.80,  and  by  July  ninth,  when 
hifl  June  check  reached  the  bank,  he  was  solidly  back 
in  the  black  again  with  a  balance  of  $1883.53. 

The  generous  opti(^n  knew  nothing  of  this,  and 
certainly  he  would  have  been  startled  had  he  been 
sitting  in  the  office  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  on  the  morning  of  June  eleventh  that 
year.  With  his  rusty  stovepipe  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  an  old  gray  shawl  across  his  shoulders. 
President  Lincoln  walked  unannounced  into  Chase's 
office  and  dumped  on  his  desk  a  tangled  mass  of 
Treasmy  notes,  certificates  of  deposit,  bonds,  salary 
warrants  for  the  months  of  February  and  March 
and  eighty-nine  dollars  in  greenbacks.  All  told,  this 
financial  hodgepodge  had  a  value  of  $54,515.07.  In 
addition,  Lincoln  had  with  him  a  bag  of  gold— 
$883.30  worth.  By  the  time  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  George  Harrington,  at  Chase's  direc- 
tion, had  straightened  out  this  mesa— selling  the 
gold  to  the  Treasury  at  a  premium,  collecting  inter- 
est due  and  consolidating  the  investments— Lincoln 
was  the  owner  of  $57,000  worth  of  Government 
bonds.  In  addition,  he  had  a  bank  balance  in  Spring- 
field, lUinois,  of  close  to  $8000;  various  persons  there 
owed  him  about  $8500  on  loans;  and  he  ovmed  his 
Springfield  home.  By  the  time  of  Lincoln's  tragic 
death,  on  April  fifteenth  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  worth  $90,000,  and  prudent  investments  by  the 
administrator  of  his  estate  increased  this  to  $111,- 
OOO-something  over  $300,000  in  1953  currency— 
before  the  money  was  distributed  to  his  two  surviv- 
ing sons  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

While  these  facts  make  Isaac  Heilprin's  charitable 
intentions  seem  pathetically  misplaced,  the  story  he 
told  his  grandson  led  to  our  most  interesting  dis- 
covery as  we  dug  out  the  old  Riggs  &  Co.  ledgers 
to  see,  as  we  thought  at 


the  time,  just  how  poor  LincoUi  was. 
The  ledgers  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank,  of  Weishington, 
successor  to  Riggs  &  Co.  and  still  the 
bank  of  Presidents.  How  Lincoln  came 
to  have  his  account  with  Riggs  is  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  The  three  $100 
bank  drafts  he  had  in  hie  pocket  when 
he  arrived  in  the  capital  as  President- 
elect were  drawn  on  another  Washing- 
ton bank  — and,  incidentally,  those 
drafts,  plus  $100  in  cash,  represented  a 
withdrawal  from  his  Springfield  ac- 
count, not  borrowed  money  as  legend 
has  maintained.  George  Washington 
Rigge,  senior  partner  of  the  bank,  was 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  1860  campaign,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  had  an  account  at 
Riggs  &  Co.  until  the  day  after  Lin- 
coln's first  inauguration.  But  then,  as 
now,  "the  Riggs"  was  Washington's 
largest  bank,  virtually  all  of  Lincoln's 
Cabinet  members  had  accounts  there, 
and  it  was  just  diagonally  across  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  from  the  White  House. 

The  records  of  Lincoln's  regular 
checking  account  are  to  be  found  in 
three  huge,  quill-penned  ledgers,  weigh- 
ing about  thirty  pounds  each.  By  acci- 
dent, we  started  with  the  second  ledger 
of  this  series,  instead  of  the  ledger 
showing  how  Lincoln  opened  his  ac- 
count on  April  5,  1861,  when  he  de- 
posited his  first  monthly  salary  warrant 
for  $2083.33.  Of  the  three  ledgers,  only 
the  second  lacked  an  index.  Had  we 
started  logically  with  the  first,  the  in- 
dex would  have  led  us  to  the  start  of 
Lincoln's  regular  account,  a  notation 
at  the  end  of  this  account  would  have 
steered  ub  to  the  proper  page  in  the 
nonindexed  second  ledger — and  we 
would  have  missed  our  find.  But,  fum- 
bling haphazardly  through  Ledger  No. 
2,  we  were  surprised  to  discover  a  spe- 
cial account  headed,  A.  Lincoln  Hosp. 
Fund. 

A  hasty  examination  showed  that 
Lincoln  opened  this  account  on  August 
20,  1862,  with  a  deposit  of  $1000,  aug- 
mented exactly  two  months  later  with 
another  deposit  of  the  same  amount.  It 
also  disclosed  that  the  President  wrote 
eleven  checks  agaiiist  the  account,  all 
but  one  of  them  prior  to  Christmas  of 
that  year;  that  all  activity  in  the  ac- 
count came  to  an  end  on  January  9, 
1863,  and  that  a  balance  of  $201.80  re- 
mained. With  the  notation  of  the  bal- 
ance was  a  page  reference  to  the  third 
ledger,  and  when  we  located  that,  we 
knew  we  had  stumbled  on  something 
truly  unusual. 

The  top  of  the  page  showed  the  final 
details  of  Lincoln's  regular  cheeking 
account,  including  the  payment  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  David  Davis, 
administrator  of  Lincoln's  estate,  of 
the  $1373.53  balance  which  was  in  the 
account  when  Lincoln  died.  That  set- 
tlement was  made  on  July  25,  1865. 
Yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  of 
the  ledger,  there  was  a  one-line  report 
on  A.  Lincoln  Hosptl.  Fund  —  by  now 
we  knew  the  earlier  "Hosp."  meant 
"hospital,"  not  "hospitality,"  which 
we  had  considered  as  a  secondary  pos- 
sibility. This  record  showed  that  on 
April  16,  1866  — a  year  and  a  day  after 
Lincoln's  death  and  almost  nine  months 
after  Justice  Davis  had  collected  the 
balance  in  the  regular  account— the 
$201.80  balance  of  the  hospital  fund 
was  still  in  the  bank. 

One  of  the  authors,  Roland  Carr, 
who  is  a  vice-president  of  Riggs  Na- 
tional, volunteered  to  find  out  what 
had  happened  to  this  balance.  He 
picked  a  singularly  appropriate  night 
for  this  ghostly  enterprise.  Rain  was 
pouring,  lightning  crackling,  as  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Riggs  branch  bank  which 


housed  the  remaining  old  ledgers  in  its 
basement.  Because  of  the  foul  weather, 
and  anticipating  the  dustiness  of  the 
long-ignored  volumes,  Carr  was  wear- 
ing an  old  mackinaw  and  an  old  pair  of 
trousers  when  he  rang  the  night  bell  of 
the  darkened  bank.  Mr.  Vermilion,  the 
night  guard,  peered  out  suspiciously, 
doubting  that  this  bedraggled  figure 
was  the  vice-president  he  was  expect- 
ing. Finally,  after  Carr  had  held  his 
business  card  up  to  a  window  for  Ver- 
milion to  read  by  his  flashlight,  he 
dubiously  granted  admittance.  Even 
so,  he  didn't  let  vice-president  Carr  out 
of  his  sight  for  a  moment. 

In  the  basement,  eight  ledgers  and 
several  hours  later,  Carr  picked  up  p 
telephone  and  called  his  collaborator. 

"Good  Lord,"  he  reported,  "we  still 
have  Abe  Lincoln's  $201.80!  " 

From  here,  the  trail  led  inevitably  to 
Springfield.  Carr's  partner  in  this  en- 
deavor made  the  pilgrimage  to  Lin- 
coln's home  town  imder  conditions 
which  suggested  that  the  trail  was  get- 
ting warm.  The  air-line  flight  from 
Washington  to  Chicago  happened  to 
be  known  as  The  President,  the  most 
convenient  train  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield  turned  out  to  be  The  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  vehicle  for  hire  at  the 
Springfield  station  was  operated  by  the 
Lincoln  Cab  Co.,  and  it  deposited  him 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel — or 
"The  Abe,"  as  the  taxi  driver  called  it. 

Next  morning.  Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt, 
Illinois  state  historian,  examined  a 
copy  of  the  Lincoln  hospital-fund  rec- 
ord with  obvious  faiscination.  Doctor 
Pratt  is  the  author  of  The  Personal 
Finances  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  schol- 
arly treatise  which  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Association  published  in  1943,  and 
which  contributed  much  basic  infor- 
mation to  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port. "You've  found  something  abso- 
lutely new,"  he  said. 

With  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
Doctor  Pratt;  his  wife,  who  is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association;  King  V.  Hostick,  of  Spring- 
field and  Chicago,  the  energetic,  re- 
sourceful collectors'  scout  in  the  field  of 
Lincolniana  and  other  historic  items; 
and  Miss  Margaret  Flint,  reference  li- 
brarian of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  the  scattered  fragments  of  his- 
tory bearing  upon  the  hospital  fund 
began  to  gather  and  focus. 

Mrs.  Pratt  produced  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram Lincoln  sent  on  August  16, 1862  — 
four  days  before  he  opened  the  hospital- 
fund  account  — to  Hiram  Barney,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  a 
friend  of  the  Lincolns: 

Mrs,  L.  has  $1000  for  the  benefit  o(  the 
hospitals,  and  she  will  be  obliged,  and  send 
the  pay  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  select  and 
send  her  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  good 
lemmons  (sic)  and  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  good  oranges. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  seems  to  account  for  the  first  of 
the  two  $1000  deposits  in  the  hospital- 
fund  account,  and  apparently  identi- 
fies the  first  check  drawn,  dated  August 
twenty-first,  in  the  sum  of  $295.75  — 
"good  lemmons  and  .  .  .  oranges." 

It  also  sheds  light,  if  somewhat  un- 
steadily, on  the  mysterious  failure  of 
the  scrupulous  Justice  Davis  to  scoop 
the  $201.80  balance  of  the  account  into 
Lincoln's  estate.  Civil  War  military 
medicine  was  incredibly  inadequate 
and  the  situation  in  the  hospitals,  in- 
cluding those  set  up  all  over  Washing- 
ton, was  particularly  ghastly  in  the 
summer  of  '62,  when  the  Union  ap- 
peared to  be  losing.  Private  citizens 
were  filling  the  breach  as  best  they 
could.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  Sani- 


tary Commissions,  the"  principal  or- 
ganizations through  which  such  civilian 
assistance  was  funneled,  collected  and 
disbursed  $5,000,000  in  cash  and 
$9,000,000  in  suppHes  for  the  Union 
armies  in  the  field  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  hospitals.  The  Christian 
Commission  raised  $4,500,000  for  the 
same  purposes,  plus  spiritual  comfort. 
Hundreds  of  smaller  groups  were  active 
in  this  field.  Thus  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  such  group  or  perhaps  a  wealthy 
individual  sent  money  directly  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  fact  that  a  separate  account  was 
set  up  supports  this  theory.  Nor  was  it 
surprising  that  the  President  handled 
the  funds  rather  than  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
Although  it  was  not  unheard  of  in 
those  times  for  women  to  have  bank 
accounts,  there  is  no  record  that  Mary 
Lincoln  ever  had  one.  Further,  she  was 
in  poor  health  from  grief  over  the  death 
of  her  son,  Willie,  the  preceding  Febru- 
ary. Another  tragic  matter  affecting 
her  was,  ironically,  reported  on  August 
twenty-first  — the  day  the  fixat  check 
was  written  on  the  hospital  fund  bene- 
fiting Union  soldiers  — in  a  brief  dis- 
patch to  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  the 
Lincolns'  home-town  newspaper: 

A  brother  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Cap- 
tain Alexander  H.  Todd,  who  was  in  the  rebel 
army,  was  killed  in  the  late  fight  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

"Mrs.  L.  has  $1000"  does  seem  to 
suggest  at  first  glance  that  the  funds  in 
the  hospital  account  were  Mary  Lin- 
coln's own.  The  President's  wife  inher- 
ited about  $1000  from  her  father's  es- 
tate, and  received  $1200  from  the  sale 
of  land  in  Illinois  which  her  father  gave 
her.  But  these  transactions  had  oc- 
curred years  earlier,  when  the  Lincolns 
were  living  in  Springfield,  and  there 
are  indications  that  most  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's money  had  been  spent,  long 
since,  on  additions  to  the  Lincolns' 
Springfield  home.  But  the  complete 
"Mrs.  L.  has  $1000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hospitals,"  suggests  the  more 
plausible  theory  that  the  money  was 
contributed. 

An  undated  letter  from  Mrs.  Lincoln 
to  the  President,  believed  to  have  been 
written  on  November  3,  1862,  sheds 
some  Ught  on  the  origin  of  the  second 
$1000.  This  letter  refers  to  "the  $1000 
fund  deposited  with  you  by  Gen.  Cor- 
coran." Col.  Michael  Corcoran,  com- 
mandmg  officer  of  the  69th  New  York 
(Irish)  Regiment,  was  captured  in  the 
first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  Confederate  prisons,  was  re- 
leased in  the  summer  of  1862  in  a 
prisoner  exchange,  promoted  to  briga- 
dier general  and  hailed  as  a  popular 
hero  in  demonstrations  at  Washington 
and  New  York.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  $1000  was  collected  in  the  hero's 
name  at  one  of  the  demonstrations  in 
his  honor,  since  Corcoran  was  killed  a 
year  and  a  half  before  Lincoln  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  balance  of  the 
$1000  was  claimed  by  Corcoran's  estate. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  letter  also  indicates 
that  the  President  had  considerable 
discretion  in  distributing  the  fund, 
since  she  asked  Lincoln  to  send  a  $200 
check  out  of  the  fund,  for  the  benefit  of 
runaway  slaves.  Lincoln  drew  a  $200 
check  on  the  hospital  fund  on  Novem- 
ber fourth,  one  day  following  the  sup- 
posed date  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  letter. 
Since  Lincoln  had  already  spent  most 
of  the  first  $1000  deposit,  while  Mrs. 
Lincoln  stated  in  her  letter  that  "  there 
will  be  $800  left  of  the  fund,"  the  sup- 
position is  that  the  money  contributed 
by  or  through  General  Corcoran  repre- 
sented the  second  $1000  deposit. 


Evidently  the  men  involved  in  set- 
tling Lincoln's  financial  affairs  after  his 
death  were  thoroughly  puzzled  about 
the  hospital  account.  Lincoln  himself 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  account 
existed  —  the  last  check  drawn  on  it  was 
dated  January  9,  1863,  well  over  two 
years  prior  to  his  assassination.  George 
Harrington,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  who  reorganized  Lincoln's 
earlier  investments,  took  complete 
charge  of  Lincoln's  personal  finances  in 
the  last  nine  months  of  his  life,  and  left 
detailed  memoirs.  But  a  search  of  the 
Harrington,  Lincoln  and  allied  collec- 
tions at  headquarters  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society  in  St.  Louis  produced 
no  mention  of  the  hospital  fund.  Jus- 
tice Davis'  papers  as  administrator  of 
the  Lincoln  estate  were  equally  unin- 
formative.  Yet  Davis,  a  350-pound 
millionaire  with  white  chin  whiskers, 
was  still  serving  as  administrator  of  the 
estate  when  the  Riggs  &  Co.  bookkeeper 
updated  the  hospital  fund's  status  in 
1866  by  making  a  "carried-forward" 
notation  about  it  on  the  ledger  page 
reporting  the  closing  of  Lincoln's  regu- 
lar checking  account.  And  Davis  was 
also  very  much  alive  in  1875  when 
Riggs  &  Co.  converted  the  $201.80  bal- 
ance in  the  hospital  fund  to  the  general 
assets  of  the  bank,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  "  dead  "  Civil  War  accounts— 
with  an  understanding,  of  course,  that 
such  balances  would  be  paid  if  proper 
claimants  ever  appeared. 

Logic  thus  brings  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Lincoln  was  acting,  in  effect, 
as  trustee  for  numerous  contributors  to 
the  hospital  fimd,  and  that  Davis  could 
not  claim  the  money  for  the  estate  be- 
cause it  wasn't  really  Lincoln's.  Inci- 
dentally, three  days  after  Davis  closed 
out  Lincoln's  regular  account  at  Riggs 
&  Co.,  he  noted  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Springfield  that  "there  is  a  good  deal  of 
red  tape  here  at  Washington"  —  which 
doesn't  prove  anything  except  that 
times  don't  change  very  much. 

The  lack  of  any  apparent  connec- 
tion between  Lincoln's  estate  and  the 
hospital-fund  balance  led  us  to  con- 
sider at  one  point  the  possibility  that 
this  was  just  a  fund  named  in  honor  of 
the  President  and  managed  by  some- 
body else  — not  involving  Lincoln  di- 
rectly at  all.  But  then  we  ran  across  an- 
other occasion  on  which  Lincoln's  regu- 
lar checking  account  was  overdrawn, 
and  this  led  us  right  back  to  the  hospi- 
tal fund  with  definite  proof  that  Lincoln 
had  to  sign  the  fund's  checks. 

On  December  20,  1862,  when  thou- 
sands of  wounded  from  the  disastrous 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg  were  still 
streaming  into  Washington,  a  $650 
withdrawal  was  debited  to  Lincoln's 
regular  account.  Mrs,  Lincoln  was  buy- 
ing provisions  for  donation  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  Washington —  "  a  long  train  of 
ambulances  and  wagons"  was  loaded 
with  them.  Hospitals  not  notified  di- 
rectly were  advised  in  a  pubhc  notice 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  to  get  "their  ample  quota 
of  Christmas  provisions  intended  for 
them  by  Mrs.  Lincoln."  Douglas  Hos- 
pital, for  example,  received  nine  tur- 
keys, twenty  chickens,  a  bushel  of 
green  apples,  fifteen  pounds  of  butter 
and  a  peck  of  cranberries  from  the 
President's  wife.  The  Lincolns  visited 
many  of  the  wounded,  and  at  the  Thir- 
teenth Street  Baptist  Church  Hospi- 
tal, Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, gave  a  dinner  for  the  wounded 
soldiers. 

But  this  $650  withdrawal,  combined 
with  subsequent  debits,  got  Lincoln's 
personal  bank  account  out  of  kilter.  By 
the  following  February,  the  President 


was  overdrawn  $297.48.  He  had  not 
made  a  deposit  in  his  account  since  the 
preceding  October,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  had  used  his  pay  check  for  the 
prior  month  of  May.  His  salary  war- 
rants for  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, October,  November  and  December 
of  1862,  and  for  January  of  1863-to- 
taUng  $16,361.66  — had  been  squirreled 
away  in  his  desk.  This  was  Lincoln's 
system,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  of  sav- 
ing money  for  his  bond  purchases.  The 
overdraft,  however,  was  straightened 
out  by  reversing  the  entries  — charging 
$650  to  the  hospital  fund  and  crediting 
it  to  Lincoln's  personal  account,  as  we 
discovered  by  comparing  the  records  of 
the  two  accounts.  When  the  money  was 
drawn  for  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  hospitals,  either  the  bank's 
bookkeeper  made  an  error  or  Lincoln 
failed  to  add  "Hospital  Fund  "  when  he 
signed  his  "A.  Lincoln"  on  the  check. 

A  December  19th  withdrawal  of 
$100  had  been  properly  debited  on  the 
hospital-fmid  record,  indicating  that 
Mrs.  LincoUi's  Christmas  presents  for 
the  wounded  cost  at  least  $750,  but 
that  Lincoln  might  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  writing  the  $650  check  seems 
perfectly  possible,  in  view  of  all  he  had 
on  his  mind  at  that  moment  in  history. 

Fredericksburg  was  the  second  ma- 
jor Union  disaster  on  the  Virginia  front 

that  year.  Credit  slumped,  gold  values 
dropped,  public  confidence  in  the  Ad- 
ministration was  severely  shaken.  Re- 
pubHcans  in  the  Senate  held  a  vituper- 
ative two-day  caucus  and  demanded 
"reorganization"  of  Lincoln's  Cabi- 
net—particularly the  firing  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  H.  Seward.  Seward 
actually  presented  his  resignation,  al- 
though it  was  not  accepted.  "We  are 
now  on  the  brink  of  destruction,"  the 
President  told  a  friend.  "I  can  hardly 
see  a  ray  of  hope.  .  .  .  They  wish  to  get 
rid  of  me  and  I  am  sometimes  half  dis- 
posed to  gratify  them."  A  man  "more 
distressed  than  by  any  event  of  my 
life"  — to  the  point  where  he  was  con- 
sidering his  resignation  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States— could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  fumbling  his 
check  writing,  any  more  than  he  could 
be  blamed  for  forgetting  the  hospital- 
fund  balance  during  later  crises. 

Still,  we  were   worried   about  that 


money,  and  so  we  went  to  Robert  V. 
Fleming,  the  president  of  the  Riggs 
National  Bank  and  a  distant  cousin  of 
Abrsdiam  Lincoln.  We  told  him  that  at 
least  in  a  tenuous  moral  sense,  although 
not  legally,  Carr  had  been  right  when 
he  remarked  that  "we  still  have  Abe 
Lincoln's  $201.80."  And  while  George 
Washington  Riggs,  Lincoln's  banker, 
had  handled  the  financing  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats' unsuccessful  campaign  to  pre- 
vent Lincoln's  first  election  as  Presi- 
dent, we  pointed  out,  Riggs  also  turned 
up  after  Lincoln's  death  as  treasurer  of 
the  association  which  raised  funds  to 
erect  the  first  statue  in  Washington  in 
Lincoln's  memory  — an  atrocious  piece 
of  art,  but  representing  favorable  sen- 
timents. Riggs,  too,  we  went  on,  had 
purchased  an  elaborate  punch  bowl 
from  the  widow  Lincoln  — a  gift  to  the 
President  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ~ 
after  his  remonstrances  that  she  had 
no  business  selling  it  were  met  with  the 
reply  that  if  he  didn't  buy  it,  she  would 
sell  it  to  someone  else. 

President  Fleming  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  remarked,  "Well,  this  is  in- 
deed a  surprise.  Of  course,  all  this  oc- 
curred three  bank  administrations  be- 
fore me  — George  Riggs  died  before  I 
was  born.  I  wish  there  were  something 
we  could  do,  but  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia we  have  no  escheat-of-deposits 
law  such  as  exists  in  many  states,  un- 
der which,  after  a  period  of  time,  like 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  unclaimed 
balances  can  be  turned  over  to  state 
authorities.  Given  such  a  law  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Lincoln 
fund  could  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Treasury." 

And  so  we  went  back  to  our  original 
preoccupation  —  Lincoln's  unusual  bank 
checks.  That  Tad  item,  for  example. 
William  H.  Townsend,  the  Kentucky 
Lincolnian,  lawyer,  raconteur  and  owner 
of  the  check,  had  put  together  the 
story  on  it  from  diligent  research  and 
from  the  previous  owner's  conversa- 
tions with  John  Hay,  Lincoln's  assist- 
ant secretary. 

It  was  March  10,  1862.  In  the  pre- 
vious forty-eight  hours,  the  Virginia,  a 
black  grotesque,  armored  hulk  flying 
the  Confederate  flag  and  formerly 
known  as  the  Merrimac,  had  played 
havoc  with  the  Union  fleet  of  wooden 
frigates  in  Hampton  Roads,  terrorized 


Washington  and  fought  the  first  battle 
of  the  ironclads  with  the  valiant  little 
"Yankee  cheesebox,"  Monitor,  usher- 
ing in  a  new  epoch  of  naval  warfare. 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
who  had  visions  of  the  Virginia  shelling 
the  War  Department  and  even  the 
White  House  from  the  Potomac,  was 
just  getting  over  his  hysterics.  But  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  still  similarly  afflicted,  for 
a  different  reason.  Willie  Lincoln  had 
died  only  nineteen  days  ago;  now 
Tad,  recovering,  but  still  seriously  ill, 
wouldn't  take  his  medicine.  Things  got 
so  bad  upstairs  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion that  Tad's  nurse  took  the  problem 
to  John  Hay,  and  Hay  called  Lincoln 
from  an  important  White  House  confer- 
ence with  a  group  of  border-state  sena- 
tors and  representatives. 

Silently,  the  President  and  the  young 
nurse  walked  down  the  long  corridor. 
"You  stay  here,"  Lincoln  told  her,  en- 
tering the  sickroom  and  softly  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  He  was  gone  only 
a  few  minutes  and  — though  Hay  had 
seen  him  in  one  of  his  awful  fits  of 
gloom  only  a  short  time  earlier  — now 
the  President  was  smiling  broadly. 

"It's  all  right.  Tad  and  I  have  fixed 
things  up,"  he  announced  cheerily  as 
he  hurried  back  to  the  waiting  states- 
men. 

The  nurse  found  Tad's  wan  little 
face  beaming  up  from  the  big  pillows. 
Clutched  in  his  hands  was  the  bank 
check  reading  "Pay  to  'Tad'  (when  he 
is  well  enough  to  present) —Five  dol- 
lars." Tad  took  his  medicine.  The 
Riggs  &  Co.  records  show  a  five-dollar 
withdrawal  from  Lincoln's  account  the 
next  day,  and  another  debit  in  the  same 
amount  three  days  after  the  incident, 
so  Tad  either  got  well  very  quickly  or 
persuaded  someone  to  go  to  the  bank 
for  him. 

Lincoln  wrote  at  least  one  other 
check  to  Tad,  for  "one  gold  dollar," 
and  an  eight-dollar  Lincoln  check  pay- 
able to  "William,"  with  no  last  name 
given,  may  have  been  to  son  Willie,  for 
it  was  written  prior  to  his  death.  Willie 
had  five  dollars  in  his  possession  when 
he  died,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  this 
money  to  the  New  York  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Washington  in  his 
memory.  Some  Lincolnians  feel,  how- 
ever, that  this  check  — now  owned  by 


the  Riggs  National  Bank  — was  actu- 
ally written  to  William  Johnson,  Lin- 
coln's Negro  valet,  who  always  was 
known  as  William,  whereas  William 
Lincoln  was  invariably  referred  to  as 
Willie.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
Lincoln  check  was  payable  to  "  William 
Johnson  (colored)." 

All  told,  Lincoln  wrote  234  checks, 
disposing  of  slightly  more  than  $40,000, 
while  he  was  in  Washington.  Of  these, 
221  were  drawn  on  his  personal  account 
at  Riggs  &  Co.,  11  on  the  hospital  fund 
and  two  on  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  the  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  sub- 
sidiary which  failed  in  the  Panic  of 
1873.  George  Harrington  apparently 
began  his  career  at  straightening  out 
Lincoln's  personal  finances  by  deposit- 
ing one  of  the  President's  pay  checks 
in  the  wrong  bank  — the  First  National. 
Lincoln's  two  checks  on  this  involun- 
tarily established  account  were  for  $800 
each,  and  the  second  was  the  last  check 
he  wrote,  for  it  was  dated  April  13, 
1865— one  day  before  John  Wilkes 
Booth  fired  his  derringer.  The  $381.66 
balance  of  the  First  National  account 
was  paid  to  Lincoln's  estate.  His  Spring- 
field bank  account,  showing  a  balance 
of  $9044.41  when  he  died,  had  been 
handled  by  an  agent  during  his  presi- 
dency. 

As  far  as  we  could  determine,  about 
twenty  Lincoln  checks  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. Among  them  is  one  payable  to 
"Mr.  Johns,  a  sick  man";  another  to 
"Lucy  (colored  woman)."  "Self  for 
Robert "  represents  a  portion  of  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln's  expenses  at  Harvard. 
Another  check  has  the  notation  "  Horse 
for  Bob,"  and  it  was  drawn  when  Lin- 
coln was  outfitting  his  eldest  son,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  serve  very  briefly  as  a 
captain  on  General  Grant's  staff.  "Rev. 
Dr.  Gurley  (for  church)"  was  written 
shortly  before  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg; "Colored  Man,  with  one  Leg," 
was  a  response  to  the  pleas  of  a  beggar 
who  invaded  the  White  House  lawn 
seeking  alms.  Other  extant  checks  were 
payable  to  "Self"  or  his  secretaries. 

None  of  the  checks  we  unearthed, 
however,  was  payable  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln—"he  never  gives  me  any  money." 
What  we  were  really  looking  for  was  a 
check  signed  "A.  Lincoln  Hospital 
Fund"  —  but  the  "lost-account "  checks 
are  evidently  lost  too. 
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THE  "DRAPED"  BUST  OF  LINCOLN 
BY  VOLK— No.  5 


In  an  attempt  to  establish  the  correct  sequence  of  the 

Volk  busts  of  Lincoln  it  appears  that  the  draped  bust 
would  logically  follow  the  "Hermes"  and  short  busts. 

The  draped  bust  is  generally  thirty-two  inches  high, 
but  it  also  appears  in  a  thirty  inch  height,  and  plaster 
replicas  in  these  sizes  can  likely  be  purchased  today 
from  statuary  companies  for  about  $25. 

Volk,  it  is  believed,  made  companion  busts  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  a  reduced  size 
measuring  twenty-nine  and  twenty-eight  inches  respec- 
tively, with  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  width  of 
Lincoln's  shoulders  when  compared  with  the  original 
thirty-two  inch  study.  Other  draped  busts,  made  to  scale, 
but  greatly  reduced  in  height  have  likely  been  manu- 
factured by  companies  who  have  infringed  on  Volk's 
patent. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  in  its  col- 
lection of  statuary  a  draped  bust  which  might  be  con- 
sidered an  infringement  on  Volk's  patent.  It  is  thirty 
inches  high  on  a  plain  pedestal  with  greatly  reduced 
shoulders.  It  bears  no  imprint  while  the  original  thirty- 
two  inch  bust  is  inscribed  "Lincoln  from  Life  by  L.  W. 
Volk." 

LINCOLN  RODE  HORSEBACK 
IN  THE  GETTYSBURG  PROCESSION 

When  President  Lincoln  rode  horseback  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  Gettysburg  Cemetery  on  November  19, 
1863  to  deliver  his  immortal  address,  observers  were 
quick  to  notice  his  horsemanship.  One  observer  recalled 
that  he  "sat  at  first  erect  upon  his  horse,  handling  the 
reins  of  the  bridle  in  the  white  gauntlet  gloves  he  wore, 
in  such  a  stately  and  dignified  manner  as  to  make  him 
appear  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  which  he  was." 

Dressed  in  a  black  suit  and  high  silk  hat  with  a  crepe 
band,  he  mounted  his  "young  and  beautiful  chestnut 
horse"  in  front  of  the  David  Wills'  residence  where  he 
was  a  guest.  A  crowd  gathered  immediately  and  so 
many  people  wished  to  shake  the  President's  hand,  he 
held  a  "reception  on  horseback"  until  stopped  by  the 
marshals. 

After  a  thirty  minute  delay  the  procession  got  under- 
way. The  route  of  travel  was  only  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long  and  the  march  was  over  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  yet  enroute  Lincoln  slumped  forward,  "his 
arms  swinging,  his  body  limp  and  his  whole  frame  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side." 

Other  distinguished  personages,  including  Secretaries 


Seward,  Blair  and  Usher,  the  board  of  commissioners, 
foreign  ministers,  legation  secretaries,  governors  and 
their  staffs,  civic  organizations  along  with  Lamon, 
Nicolay,  Hay,  General  Fry,  Lieutenant  Cochrane  and 
certain  military  personnel,  made  up  the  procession.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day,  did  not  ride  in  the 
procession  as  he  arrived  thirty  minutes  late. 

Enroute,  the  horse  of  Lieut.  Cochrane  behaved  badly 
and  that  officer  spent  considerable  time  preventing  his 
"mischievous  brute"  from  "browsing"  on  the  tail  of  the 
President's  horse. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  horse  furnished 
Lincoln  was  not  well  designed  for  the  duty  assigned. 
Due  to  the  President's  height,  most  people  who  viewed 
the  procession  believed  Lincoln's  horse  was  either  too 
small  or  that  Lincoln's  towering  figure  made  the  rest 
of  the  riders  appear  out  of  proportion  to  their  mounts. 

Lincoln  secured  his  horse  from  Captain  Henry  B. 
Blood,  an  assistant  quartermaster  of  volunteers. 

The  horse  was  sent  to  Lincoln  upon  his  request : 

"Capt.  Blood  furnish  one  horse  for  bearer.  Nov.  19, 
1863. 

A.  Lincoln" 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  THE  PRESIDENT 
(LINCOLN)  TO  LIVE 

"The  official  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  by  law  at 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  his  term  of  four  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  term  Congress  makes  an  appropriation 
for  refurnishing  the  Executive  Mansion.  The  kitchen 
and  pantry  are  supplied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
same  body.  Congress  pays  all  the  employees  about  the 
house,  from  the  private  secretary  to  the  humblest  boot- 
black; it  provides  fuel  and  lights;  keeps  up  the  stables; 
and  furnishes  a  corps  of  gardeners  and  a  garden  to 
supply  the  Presidential  board  with  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables.  Besides  this,  the  President  receives  many 
presents  from  private  parties.  Many  persons  suppose 
that  these  allowances  ought  to  be  enough  to  enable  him 
to  live  comfortably.  They  are  mistaken,  however.  The 
President  is  required  by  public  opinion  to  live  in  a  style 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  the  honor 
of  the  country,  and  such  a  mode  of  life  imposes  upon 
him  very  heavy  expenses.  Besides  this,  he  is  expected 
to  be  liberal  and  charitable  towards  persons  and  meri- 
torious causes  seeking  his  aid,  and  'their  name  is  legion.' 
He  cannot  give  as  a  private  individual;  his  donation 
must  be  large.  The  expense  of  entertaining  the  various 
officers  of  the  Government,  members  of  Congress,  and 
Foreign  Ministers  is  enormous;  so  that,  when  all  things 
are  considered,  it  is  a  wonder  how  the  President  can 
live  decently  upon  the  small  allowance  made  him  by 
Congress,  especially  at  the  present  time  when  prices 
are  so  high,  and  the  currency  so  much  depreciated.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  would  not  be  too 
much  to  allow  him." 

John  B.  Ellis:  The  Sights  and  Secrets  of  The  National 
Capitol.  1869. 

REASONS  FOR  VOTING  FOR  LINCOLN 

Reader,  you  should  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  because 
he  is  pledged  to  administer  the  government  as  did 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  vis: — for  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  country. 

Second. — Because  his  election  will  give  peace  and  quiet 
to  the  country,  of  which  it  is  sadly  in  need. 

Third. — Because  in  his  election  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry will  revive,  business  will  be  good  and  wages 
high. 

Fourth. — Because  a  vote  so  cast  will  reflect  credit  upon 
the  head  and  heart,  and  give  evidence  of  a  backbone 
which  will  resist  all  exertions  to  plant  Slavery  upon  soil 
now  free.  Of  him  who  so  votes  it  will  be  said  "well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Lincoln  and  Liberty,  Tract  No.  4 

New  York,  July  11,  1860  M.  63 


Microfilm  of  the  newspaper  Western  Sun,  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  from  1807  to  1828  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 
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Brown   Brothers 

Richard  Watson  Gilder 

As  to  the  conversation  with  John  Hay,  Miss  Nicolay 
was  sure  she  was  mistaken.  In  a  letter  dated  October 
20,  1923  addressed  to  Albert  H.  Griffith  of  Fisk,  Wis- 
consin, she  wrote: 

"The  conversation  with  Mr.  Hay  took  place  very  soon 
after  my  father's  death,  at  a  time  when  I  was  both 
physically  and  mentally  exhausted.  We  were  discussing 
many  Lincoln  manuscripts,  and  he  evidently  referred  to 
some  other  one,  not  to  the  Gettysburg  Address." 

In  a  "to  whom  it  may  concern"  statement  Miss  Nicolay 
prepared  the  following: 

"From  1908  to  1916  there  was  considerable  uncer- 
tainty and  much  correspondence  about  the  whereabouts 
of  the  original  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  which 
seemed  to  have  vanished  completely. 

"Mrs.  Hay  and  I  were  especially  distressed  about  it. 

"On  March  9,  1916  Mrs.  Alice  Hay  Wadsworth  (John 
Hay's  daughter)  and  I,  while  looking  over  manuscripts 
in  her  possession,  found  that  all  the  worry  had  been 
needless,  for  Colonel  Hay  had  bound  the  original  draft 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  final  version  in  the  sumptuous  red 
morocco  he  used  for  his  collection  of  important  mss. 

"A  few  days  later  Clarence  Hay  (a  son  of  John  Hay) 
and  I  went  together  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  I 
saw  him  give  the  mss.  into  the  hands  of  Herbert  Putnam, 
who  was  then  librarian." 

Miss  Nicolay  made  a  second  trip  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  April  11,  1916  at  which  time  she  presented 
to  Herbert  Putnam,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  a  "mem- 
orandum drawn  up  by  President  Lincoln,  August  23, 
1864,  and  endorsed  by  each  member  of  his  cabinet, 
acknowledging  the  duty  of  cooperation  with  the  presi- 
dent-elect to  save  the  Union  between  the  election  and 
the  inauguration." 

This  document  was  received  by  Miss  Nicolay  on  De- 
cember 24,  1908  from  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Hay  who  wrote: 

"As  I  think  you  have  been  cheated  out  of  your  share 
of  the  Lincoln  manuscripts,  I  want  you  to  accept  this 
one  (memorandum,  August  23,  1864)  from  me  with  the 
best  of  wishes  for  the  Holiday  season. 

"If  when  you  will  want  it  no  more  you  would  like  to 
bequeath  it  to  my  children  you  may  do  so — but  it  is  for 
your  very  own  till  then." 

On  the  day  of  the  presentation  of  the  "memorandum" 
Miss  Nicolay  received  a  letter  from  Herbert  Putnam: 
"You  presentation  to  the  library  this  morning,  of  the 
memorandum  by  President  Lincoln,  mentioned  in  the 
enclosed  formal  acknowledgment,  co-incidently  with  the 
presentation  by  Mr.  Hay  and  his  sisters  of  the  two  drafts 
of  the  Gettysburg  address  and  of  the  original  draft  of 
the  second  inaugural,  group  into  one  occasion  what  I  have 
expressed  to   Mr.  Hay  as  the   most  precious   individual 


documents  that  have  been  entrusted  to  me  since  I  took 
office,  seventeen  years  ago.  An  event  such  as  this  adds 
to  the  office  a  relish  upon  which  I  need  scarcely  ex- 
patiate; and  I  could  not  refrain  from  adding  to  the 
formal  acknowledgment  this  more  personal  word  of  ap- 
preciation. 

"The  fact  that  the  memorandum  was  so  long  a  tieas- 
ured  possession  of  your  father  gives  of  course  an  addi- 
tional value  and  significance  to  it,  which  will  attach  to 
it   permanently." 

Editor's  Note:  Five  different  oriKinal  versions  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  are  extant.  The  First  and  Second  Drafts  of  twenty-nine  lines 
and  thirty-three  lines  respectively  are  the  property  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  Third  Draft  of  thirty-one  lines  is  the  property  of 
The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  the  Fourth  Draft  of  thirty- 
one  lines  has  been  ac(iuired  by  Cornell  University.  The  Fifth  Draft 
of  thirty-se\'en  lines  is  sometimes  designated  as  "the  standard 
version"  because  it  represents  President  Lincoln's  final  judgment  as 
to  the  content  of  the  address.  At  an  auction  sale  held  on  April  27, 
1949,  the  late  Oscar  B.  Cintas  of  Havana,  Cuba,  purchased  the  Fifth 
Draft  for  $.54,000. 

LINCOLN'S  FORTUNE 

With  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  reports  were 
circulated  that  the  late  president  left  a  handsome  estate. 
The  Albany  Atlas  and  Argus  published  an  article  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  April 
22,  1865  stating  that  Lincoln  was  a  millionaire. 

According  to  the  editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Weelcly 
Tribune  the  publication  of  such  a  claim  was  a  violation 
of  "Decency  In  Journalism."  The  article  was  reprinted 
as  an  exainple  of  an  editor  who  was  more  distinguished 
for  malignity  than  ability.  The  Atlas  and  Argus  reprint 
follows : 

"An  exchange,  cornmenting  upon  the  corruptions  of 
the  'Honest  Old  Abe'  Administration,  makes  the  follow- 
ing severe  but  suggestive  criticism :  That  a  poor  lawyer- 
whose  note  for  $10,000  no  safe,  prudent  business  house 
would  have  discounted  before  his  election,  receiving  only 
a  salary  of  $25,000  per  annum-should,  in  four  short 
years  have  become  a  millionaire,  worth,  according  to 
some  rumors,  $25,000,000,  is  a  suggestive  fact. 

"Such  profits,  or  anything  like  them,  could  come  only 
from  direct  or  indirect  fleecing  of  the  people  by  sharing 
in  the  robbeiies  and  stealings  of  subordinates,  and  by 
using  his  official  information  for  purposes  of  speculation 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  and  the  fact  that  the  parties 
guilty  of  such  crimes,  who  have  not  shrewdness  enough 
in  them  are  discovered,  when  convicted  are  generally 
released,  after  a  brief  experience  of  confinment,  by  the 
'clemency'  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  still  more  suggestive." 

Commenting  editorially  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune  wrote:  "The  form  of  this  libel  evinces 
the  perfect  consciousness  of  its  author  that  he  is  at  once 
a  coward  and  a  villian.  .  .  There  are  outrages  on  jiublic 
decency  so  gross  as  to  invoke  general  scorn  and  loathing, 
and  the  worst  of  them  are  habitually  and  willfully  per- 
petrated by  The  Albany  Atlas.  If  the  editor  were  told 
today  'you  can  have  everything  President  Lincoln  owns 
for  a  hundredth  part  of  what  you  represent  him  to  be 
worth,'  he  would  doubtless  decline  the  offer." 

The  July  1,  1865  issue  of  the  Supplctnent  to  tlie 
(Hartford)  Couiant  carried  an  article  on  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
Estate"  expressing  the  idea  that  the  wild  rumors  of  the 
late  president's  fortune  were  circulated,  obviously,  to 
discourage  the  efforts  now  in  the  making  to  provide  a 
competency  for  his  family.  The  editor  of  the  Courant 
Supple7ncnt  wrote:  "When  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Springfield, 
he  had  saved  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  from  the  jirac- 
tice  of  'lis  profession.  During  his  presidential  term  un- 
usually heavy  drains  were  made  upon  his  purse,  while 
prices  avei'aged  fifty  percent,  above  jirices  of  ordinary 
times.  It  is  preposterous  to  supjiose  that  he  saved  much 
out  of  his  salary.  While  the  people  offer  their  private 
testimonials,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
apjiropriate  his  salary  for  the  unexpired  term  to  his 
family.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  President  Harrison 
and  "Taylor,  and  the  reasons  are  quadrupled  for  doing 
the  same  now." 

David  Davis,  the  administrator  of  the  Lincoln  estate 
filed  his  report  on  November  13,  1868.  Under  the  skillful 
handling  of  the  administrator  the  net  estate  of  ?83,343.70 
had  increased  to  $110,974.62.  While  Lincoln  was  not  a 
millionaire,  his  estate  was  not  small  even  bv  present  day 
standards.  In  1868  $111,000  was  real  wealth. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  LIIJCOLN'S  MOIJEY 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 


'COUNTRY  LAWYER"  Lincoln  actually  was  earning  a  high  income  when  this  photo  was 


made. 
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LINCOLN'S  MONEY 


Little-known  evidence  explodes  'poor-boy'  myth,  shows 
he  did  well  as  lawyer  and  President,  left  a  smaU  fortune 


by  ED  KIESTER 

tviTV  Anurit.in  knows  ihc  lei;cntl  til  \br.t 
ham  I  iiKolii,  ilic  hiunblc  lK)rn  lx>v  who  oiit- 
^nw  |M>\(.Tl\  111  Ix'tiHiif  Pri'Milfiil.  lUil  lew 
know  Uu'  siur>  nl  .1  \ni\  hum  into  IhIUt  ih.in 
ii\i'r,i;4i'  *.irninislanir>,  who  j^row  iiilo  .1  pnis 
pnoiiv  tavwci  ami  passi-il  on  In  Jiis  hi-irs  .in 
csl.itf  (ha(  Ixcanic  ihu  tiirnorsloni.'  ol  a  S:J 
tnlltjoii  Inrlutii',  \iul  hi-  w  .is  thi.-  rcil  \hrah.ini 
I  inciihi. 

One  hiMuInd  lorl\  iiiiu'  Mars  a^u  this 
W'L-ilncsil.iy,  Ahr.iiian)  Ihiiohi  was  horn  in 
ll.ialin  C'otirii^,  K\.  \i  this  |n)ini,  the  |><Mir 
ho\  invlh  hL'>;ins  ioik-pait  Ironi  taci:  Icvti'iul 
sa\s  he  hfi^.tn  iilc  in  .ihicit  pii\crt\ ,  in  .1 
tTiulc  loi4  tahin  thai  nuLn  is  a  shrim-. 

llK-i.ihin  is  aiilhcntii .  hut  ihc  oiIkt  tails 
arc  not.  B\  1<JS8  starulants,  l.imoln  was  in- 
ilci'it  {xior.  Hilt  b\  1H09  stanilanls  in  lljrihn 
('iuint> .  Tlioni.is  lifKcihi's  iainiU  \\as  not 
|>4i(ir  a(  all.  I  lu-  I  iniolns  owned  two  farms 
lolalinK  SH()  airt's  (j  tliiril  was  aiklcil  lattr  1. 
(un  town  lots  in  iu-arl)\  tvli/.ibc(hloun  and 
some  JivL'slock.  In  an  IK  14  list  ot  9K  Hardin 
County  pro|H*rl\  ow  nirs.  I  honias  Lineoln 
ranked    I  Sth   in  value  of  lioKlinKs- 

I  Ins  tlisi  kisnre.  isialilishetl  beutnti  tpies- 
lion  In  new  researth  into  nuist\  arehnes  aiul 
ertimblinj;  leilK^'rs,  sIkhiKI  torpedo  the  le>ienil 
(t|  I  initiln's  birlli  oiue  .itui  for  ,ill  bui 
l.itK'oln  sebiil.irs  doubt  ih.il  it  will. 

Heceiillv ,  bisiorians  ha\c  du^  up  nuicli 
new  information  al>otil  Miunj;  1  incoln  —  in 
I  hiding-  exideiue  th.it  refutes  the  itlea  of  a 
lonn  serie.s  of  slruj^K'*^"*  JK-dnst  po\erl\.  Il.irrv 
K.  Pralt.  secret. irv  of  the  Abraham  lincoln 
.\ssoeialion.  published  main  ol  lluse  lindin^s 
in  /  he  l*ei  •suiml  intiinces  nf  .Khnihuiii 
I  tncnln.  Uiii  ibe  laelsc.in'l  Latch  up  with  (lie 
nixibs. 

Legend  VS.  Fact   .. 

Here  are  some  lei^ends  which  seem  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  ol  Americans  fore\er 
-  -  in  spile  of  ihe  laels 

I  c'iicntl:  I  JiKoln  was  ihe  "piKir  bo\"  ctl 
the  Inilian.i  nei^blx)rhiK)il  where  be  ^reu  up. 

I  till  1  he  I  incolns  were  no  poorer"  ib.in 
I  heir  neighbors.  I  be  area  was  wiliierness, 
.ind  n)one\ ,  il  anvime  bail  bail  an\ .  could 
have  bouKlit  little,  most  trade  w  .is  barter. 
I  nuoln  iumsell  saiil:  "Il  was  pretty  pinching 
limes  at  lirsi  .  .  .  but  ^radu.illy  we  \:,iA  rca'^tn 
abl\  comtorlahle  ,  .  ." 

Lf^L'titi:  Lincoln  was  jtisi  a  |)oor  counlrv 
lawyer  until  ibe  Lincoln-Douglas  dei>ales 
o\cr  extension  ol  slaxery  maile  him  l.imous. 

Fact:   In   ibc    IHSOs,   Lincoln   had  an   in 


"SPENDTHRIFT"  LINCOLN  wos  accused  of  wait 
mg  U  S.  money  in  this  carloon  Foes  cifculated 
rumors    he    earned    $25,000,000    by    profiteering 

come  of  S^.OU0-$S.0()0  a  year,  on  one  oeca 
sioii,  be  rceeneil  a  fee  (»l  ^5,0OU.  Sexer.tl 
limes,  he  was  calletl  from  Springlicid  In 
handle  in)]X>rlanl  cases  in  other  cities. 

legend:  Ihe  l.inculns  were  so  poor  llut 
ihev  bail  (o  borrow  mone\  lor  the  inaiigtira- 
tion  journe\   lo  Washington. 

iiicl:  I  intoln  simi)K  ilrew  S4t)(J  Irom  his 
Springlield  b.ink  .iciount  for  the  trip  and 
lei  I  a  halanie  of  ^hOO.  Al  times,  he  had  a 
bigger  bal.mce  than  that. 

Lfj^i'iiii:  Lincoln  never  knew  the  value  ol 
mone> ,  ami  paid  liltle  allentitm  to  il. 

iiict:  1  his  legend  is  p.irtb  I  rue:  v\  hen 
Lincoln  died,  lour  uncasiieil  sal.irx  warrants 
were  found  in  bis  desk.  Hut  be  was  a  c.uitioiis 
iinesiiir  in  re.il  esl.ite,  loaned  money  (at  10 
|XT  cent  interest  )  and  six  (iines  be  tiletl  suit 
lo  lollect   legal  lees. 

"Lincoln  w.is  no  millionaire,"  s.ns  Dr. 
H.  C.crald  Ml  Murlrv .  editor  of  limtitn  Lore. 
"He  himself  said  he  never  had  enough  money 
to  Irel  me.'  Hiil  lor  those  ila\s,  .in  annii.il  in- 
come of  St, 000  v\as  a  comforlable  amount." 

Lincoln  bad  bis  jK'riod  of  hard  times. 
Much  ol  the  legenil  is  riK)ieil  in  bis  ila\s  as  .1 
New  Salem,  111.,  storekee|K'r.  The  More 
lolded;  Lincoln's  partner  look  to  drinking, 
ami  then  died.  Lincoln,  a  man  Initb  legend 
aiul  l.icl  picture  as  scriipulouslv  bunesl.  .is 
sumed  ibe  w  hole  debt  uf  SI.  1 00. 

'  Lbesc  were  the  leanest  \cars  Lincoln  iver 
knew,"  says  one  bislon.in.  Some  sources  s.iy 
I  5  \ears  passeil  before  he  xvas  free  of  ilebl: 
new  eviilence  indicates  it  was  eloser  to  10. 
Hut  h\  the  inid-IH40s,  when  he  was  3S  and 
practicing  law ,  Linct>ln  .ind  his  growing 
familv  were  living  enmfortabK,  if  plainlv. 

Continued  on  pu^e  2H 
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HE'D  HAVE  EASIER  GOING  THAN  HE  HAD  IN  1844 


Needed  80  Pet.  Cash 
To  Swing  Deal 


Short  on  Money,  Lincoln  Made 
:      A  Special  Financial  Deal 

(The  Abraham  Lbicolns  had  the  saoie  homing  prob- 
lems as  many  younrj  faniUics  today.  They  were  hoarclinrj 
in  unsatisfactory  quarters  in  Springjield  and  were  short 
of  cash.  Hon;  Lincoln  managed  to  buy  his  first  home  is 
described  by  John  Drury,  former  Chicago  newspaperman 
and  now  a  contributor  to  the  Daily  News,  in  the  winter 
edition  of  Inland,  a  magazine  published  by  Inland  Steel 
Co.  Ei'ccrpls  from  the  article  are  printed  belov:.) 

BY  JOHN  DRURY 

'•  Like  most  of  us,  Abraham  Lincoln  want- 
ed a  house  of  his  own  soon  after  his  mar- 

-  riage,  and  even  more  so  after  the  birth  of 
his  first  child. 

But  his  desire  was  a  pale  light  compared  to  the  bright, 
burning  ambition  of  luxury-loving  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  the 
same  thing;  she  began  early  to  urge  her  tall,  easy-going 
hu.'^band  to  get  enough  money  together  to  buy  or  build  a 
house. 


When  Lincoln  got  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  o)ie.  he  — 
again  lil^e  most  of  us— did 
■not  have  enoupli  ca^b  on 
hand  to  pay  its  full  purchase 
price.  He  had  to  maVie  a  spe- 
cial financial  arrangement 
in  order  to  acquire  the  house 
of  his  choice. 

*  '  *    ♦ 

AFTER  HIS  marriage  to 
the  socially  prominent  Mary 
Tndd  on  Nov.  4,  1842.  Lin- 
coln—he was  then  33  and 
she  23— was  in  such  snail- 
ened  circumstances  that  he 
and  his  bride  were  forced  to 
live  in  a  Springfield  tavern 
.known  as  the  Globe,  It  was  a 
■combination  boarding  house 
and   refreshment   place. 

Historians  dnn'i  know  how 
It    cnnip    alinul     tliat,    after 


two  years  of  life  in  the  Globe 
Tavern,  LinccJn  bought  the 
bouse  of  the  Springfield  min- 
ister who  married  him.  That 
minister  was  the  Bev. 
Charles  Dresser,  pastor  of 
SI.  Paul's  Episcopal  church, 
which  3Irs.  Lincoln  attended. 
It  was  then  a  new  story- 
and-ahalf  frame  dwelling, 
with  a  few  Greek  Revival 
details,  and  had  been  erected 
only  three  years  earlier.  It 
stood— as  it  still  does — at 
the  northeast  corner  of  81  h 
and  Jackson  sts.,  in  the  resi- 
dential section  of  Spring- 
field. 

Although  he  was  by  na- 
(lire  a  frugal  man,  as  he 
was  also  a  non-drinkiuR, 
nonsmoking,  non-gambling, 
and  non-speculating  man, 
.still  he  was  without  a  bank 


account — at  least  then.  He 
did  not  have  enough  of  a  re- 
serve fund  to  pay  the  Sl,5tK) 
that  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Dresser 
was  asking. 

Nonetheless,  Lincoln 
wanted  the  Dresser  house. 
Even  more  so  did  his  wife. 
Under  the  circumstances, 
the  tall,  s  m  0  0  t  h-shaven 
Springfield  lawyer  (he  did 
not  grow  a  beard  until  be- 
coming President  in  1861) 
entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  minister  whereby 
Lincoln  would  pay  Sl,200  in 
cash  for  the  house,  and  in- 
clude in  the  transaction  a 
Springfield  lot  that  Lincoln 
owned,  valued  at  $300. 

One  month  after  the  con- 
tract was  drawn,  Lincoln 
wrote  a  receipt  on  the  back 
of  it  acknowledging  his  57.50 
ad\-ance  payment  on  the 
property — one  half  its  full 
purchase  price. 

.Although  t  li  e  contract 
.stated  that  the  minister  was 
to  transfer  his  home  to  Lin- 
coln "on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  .April  ne.\t,"  it  was 
not  until  May  2,  1844,  that 
Lincoln  paid  the  balance  due 
and  thus  became  owner  of 
the  Dresser  property. 

Immediately  afterwards. 
Lincoln  and  his  family 
moved  from  the  Globe  Tav- 
ern into  their  new  home  in 
the  residential  section  of 
town.  Not  recorded  in  the 
tiansfcr  of  title  was  a  $900 
mortgage  on  the  house, 
whicli  the  minister  later 
cleared. 

Regarding  this,  Lincoln  is 
supposed  to  have  said  that 
he  "xeckoncd  ho  could  trust 
the  preacher  that  married 
him"  In  pay  off  the  mort- 
£Hge  on  the  properly. 
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LINCOLN'S  BANK  CHECKS 


Abraham  Lincoln  maintained  a  per- 
sonal checking  account  with  three 
different  banks,  the  Springfield  Marine 
&  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois;  Riggs  &  Company;  and 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Lincoln  opened  his  first 
checking  account  with  the  Springfield 
Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company  on 
March  1,  1853  when  he  deposited  $310. 
This  deposit  was  withdrawn  five  weeks 
later. 

Under  the  Illinois  Constitution  of 
1847  stringent  provisions  were  set 
up  for  the  chartering  of  banks  (people 
could  not  forget  their  unhappy  ex- 
perience with  state  banks)  and  to 
get  around  the  impractical  procedures 
the  legislature  found  it  expedient  to 
charter  in  Springfield  an  insurance 
company  and  to  grant  it  the  powers 
usually  exercised  by  banks.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  title  of  Lin- 
coln's first  bank,  which  is  known  today 
as  the  Springfield  Marine  Bank  (name 
was  changed  on  May  5,  1884),  the 
oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Illi- 
nois. It  opened  its  doors  for  business 
early  in  July  of  1851. 

At  this  early  date  banking  institu- 
tions had  established  no  collection 
procedures  and  in  order  to  send  money 
out  of  the  city  it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  drafts  —  a  system  which 
Lincoln  followed.  The  law  firm  of 
Lincoln  &  Herndon  also  had  an  ac- 
count with  the  insurance  company 
solely  for  the  purchase  and  the  collec- 
tion of  drafts.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  withdrawals  that  were  made  by 
Lincoln  and  Herndon  shortly  after  the 
funds   were   deposited.    Lincoln    made 


little  use  of  his  bank  account  im- 
mediately after  he  had  established  it. 
He  did  make  a  second  deposit  of  $400 
on  October  11,  1853  but  he  withdrew 
that  amount  on  November  18th.  How- 
ever, in  the  latter  years  of  the  1850's 
and  the  first  half  of  the  1860's  he 
availed  himself  of  the  banks  facilities. 
From  the  period  of  1853  to  1861  Lin- 
coln made  some  61  deposits.  Robert 
Irwin,  cashier,  who  handled  Lincoln's 
Illinois  finances  after  he  became  presi- 
dent, made  some  27  additional  de- 
posits between  the  years  1861  to 
1865. 

The  withdrawals  from  Lincoln's 
account  from  1853  to  1865  number 
about  365,  a  great  number  of  which 
were  made  by  Robert  Irwin,  and  the 
last  one  was  made  by  David  Davis, 
the  administrator  who  closed  the  ac- 
count on  May  27,  1867.  The  sum  on 
deposit  amounted  to  $9,048.64  (an- 
other figure  is  $9,044.41)  about  one 
tenth  of  Lincoln's  estate.  Some  of  the 
minute  details  of  Lincoln's  finances 
are  to  be  found  in  Ida  M.  Tarbell's 
biography  "The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1928,  Volume  II,  (Appendix)  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Money  Sense,"  pages 
502-515,  and  Harry  E.  Pratt's  work 
"The  Personal  Finances  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  The  Abraham  Lincoln  As- 
sociation, 1943,  pages  162-178.  Ap- 
parently Lincoln  did  not  number  his 
Springfield  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company  checks,  a  bad  practice  which 
he  gave  up  while  residing  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Lincoln  opened  his  second  check- 
ing account  with  Riggs  &  Co.  (estab- 


-^'t's^VSk.'iJCt;.-^:^ 


Springfield,  ^f.-rr^;^ /^l 185^      \ 


<fi!>    ^y-cn-itit^  j 


Pi-esent    owner    unknown 


This  check  was  made  payable  in  "current  bank  bills"  indicating  that  the  Marine 
Bank  alone  was  responsible  for  the   currency   issued. 


lished  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1836) 
on  April  5,  1861  after  depositing  his 
first  salary  warrant  with  that  banking 
institution.  The  bank's  records  reveal 
that  he  deposited  17  other  salary 
warrants  with  Riggs  &  Co.,  the  last 
dated  January  31,  1865.  In  addition 
to  salary  warrants  Lincoln  made  4 
other  deposits,  two  of  which  were  for 
amounts  of  $650.  He  wrote  a  total 
of  221  (another  figure  is  222)  checks 
(personal  account)  on  Riggs  &  Co., 
for  a  total  of  $37,423.31.  All  told 
while  in  Washington  Lincoln  wrote 
a  total  of  234  bank  checks,  of  these 
2*^1  on  Riggs  &  Co.,  11  on  Riggs  &  Co. 
"Hospital  Fund"  and  2  on  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Washington. 

Lincoln  overdrew  his  account  at 
least  twice,  however  none  of  his  checks 
bounced.  At  one  time  his  overdrafts 
amounted  to  $2,141.14.  In  the  1860's 
banks  were  permitted  to  be  very 
lenient  with  their  customers,  and  of 
course  a  presidential  account  received 
special  treatment.  The  reason  Lincoln 
was  overdrawn  was  due  to  his  fail- 
ure to  deposit  on  time  his  presidential 
pay  checks.  When  Lincoln  died  his 
balance  at  Riggs  &  Co.,  amounted  to 
$1,373.53  which  was  paid  to  Judge 
David  Davis,  administrator  of  the 
estate  on  July  25,   1865. 

The  president  also  had  at  Riggs  & 
Co.  a  special  "A  Lincoln  Hospital 
Fund."  In  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article,  February  14,  1953  "We  Found 
Lincoln's  Lost  Bank  Account"  by 
Roland  T.  Carr  (vice-president  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank)  and  Hugh  Mor- 
row, the  discovery  of  this  mysterious 
account  was  revealed.  The  president 
opened  this  account  on  August  20, 
1862  with  a  $1,000  deposit.  Two 
months  later  he  made  a  second  de- 
posit of  $1,000.  Lincoln  wrote  11 
checks  against  this  account,  all  but 
one  prior  to  Christmas  of  1862.  The 
last  check  was  dated  Januarv  9,  1863, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $201.80.  It  is 
believed  the  money  deposited  in  this 
account  was  contributed  for  hospital 
use  to  be  dispersed  by  Lincoln.  Davis 
could  not  claim  the  money  as  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Lincoln  estate  and 
apparently  Lincoln  forgot  all  about 
the  balance  of  $201.80.  In  1875  Riggs 
&  Co.  converted  the  balance  to  the 
general  assets  of  the  bank,  along 
with  other  "dead"  Civil  War  accounts. 
Of  course,  it  was  understood  that  such 
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balances    would    be    paid    if    proper 
claimants    appeared. 

The  president's  third  checking  ac- 
count was  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  This  banking 
institution  was  a  subsidiary  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  which  failed  in  the  panic 
of  1873.  Lincoln's  salary  warrant  for 
$1,981.66  for  August  1864  was  prob- 
ably deposited  there  by  error.  The 
deposit  was  made  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George 
Harrington,  who  handled  the  presi- 
dent's personal  finances  the  last  ten 
months  of  his  life.  From  this  account 
Lincoln  drew  two  checks  for  $800, 
one  in  March  and  one  in  April  of 
1865.  The  balance  of  $381.66  was 
turned  over  to  the  executor  of  the 
estate. 

This  preliminary  information  is 
important  for  those  interested  in  the 
bank  checks  that  Lincoln  wrote.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  rarest  (not  the 
most  valuable)  of  all  Lincoln  bank 
checks  are  the  two  drawn  for  $800 
each  from  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Washington.  The  April  check  (No. 
2)  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  is 
dated  April  13,  1865  which  was  the 
day  before  Lincoln's  assassination.  It 
was  discovered  in  1927  and  was  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  F.  Madigan,  a 
New  York  dealer  in  autographs.  The 
check  eventually  became  the  property 
of  John  Sherwin,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company    of    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

The  Lincoln  check  for  the  largest 
amount  of  money  drawn  from  the 
Springfield  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  dated  August  31,  1857 
and  is  for  $4,800.  This  was  the  fee 
Lincoln  received  from  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral   Railroad   Company  for  his   work 


in  the  famous  Illinois  Central  vs.  Mc- 
Lean County  case.  The  fee  was  $5,000 
but  apparently  both  Lincoln  and  the 
railway  officials  had  forgotten  that 
the  retainer  was  for  $250,  instead  of 
$200.  When  Lincoln  withdrew  the 
$4,800  he  gave  half  of  it  to  his  law 
partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  and  then 
purchased  a  draft  on  H.  A.  Tucker  & 
Co.,  Chicago  with  the  remaining  $2,- 
400  plus  $100.  This  was  money  he 
loaned  to  Norman  B.  Judd  of  Chi- 
cago on  September  1,  1857.  For  this 
loan  Judd  paid  Lincoln  no  interest 
until  the  principal  was  paid  to  the 
estate  eight  years  later.  This  original 
check  is  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  Collection  at  Harrogate, 
Tennessee. 

Lincoln  had  the  knack  of  injecting 
something  of  his  own  personality  into 
some  of  his  bank  checks.  On  August 
28,  1861  he  wrote  on  Riggs  &  Co.  a  $3 
check  for  Mr.  Johns  (a  sick  man). 
The  Foundation  has  an  excellent  fac- 
simile of  this  check  No.  41  which  is 
the  property  of  The  Riggs  National 
Bank   of  Washington   D.   C. 

On  March  10,  1862  Lincoln  wrote  a 
$5  check  payable  to  his  son  "Tad" 
(when  he  is  well  enough  to  present). 
This  check  (No.  79)  has  great  human 
interest  because  of  the  father  and 
son  relationship  and  it  is  one  of  the 
prized  documents  in  the  collection  of 
William  H.  Townsend  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

In  January,  1930  the  Angelus  Auto- 
graph Agency  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, received  a  thirty  day  option 
on  this  check  for  "Tad"  and  offered  it 
for  sale  at  $1,000.  It  is  a  Riggs  & 
Co.  blue  bordered  check  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  banking  house  on  the  left. 
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From   the    Lincoln    Memorial   University    Collection. 

HarroK'ate,    Tennessee 


This  check  represents  the  largest  fee  Lincoln  ever  received  as  a  lawyer   (Illinois 
Central   vs   McLean   County). 
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Present  owner  unknown 


This  check  was  made  payable  to  Bailhache  &  Baker,  then  the  owners  and 
publishers  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal.  Ten  dollars  was  the  sum  called  for  and 
like  the  check  dated  January   18,   1856  was  payable  in  current  bank   notes. 


A  letter  from  Robert  T.  Lincoln  fur- 
ther  authenticates   the   item: 

N.  1  Main  Bank  Bldg. 
154  Lake  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

March  25,  1870 
Robert  T.  Lincoln 
Atty-at-Law 
C.  C.  P.  Holden,  Esq. 
Dear   Sir: 

According  to  my  promise  of  yester- 
day I  enclose  an  autograph  check  of 
my  father's  which  by  its  date  and 
wording  was  eventually  given  to 
bribe  my  brother  (when  nine  years 
old)  to  take  his  medicine. 

Very   truly   yours, 
Robert   T.    Lincoln 

The  check  was  described  in  1930  as 
being  in  good  condition  except  slightly 
cracked  in  the  folds.  There  was  also 
an  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Holden's 
wife  that  the  check  and  letter  from 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  were  genuine  and 
that  they  were  kept  by  her  late  hus- 
band in  a  safety  deposit  box  and  by 
her  in  the  same  place  since  Mr.  Hold- 
en's  death.  She  further  stated  that  the 
check  was  given  to  C.  C.  P.  Holden 
owing  to  his  close  friendship  with  Mr. 
(Robert  T.)  Lincoln.  It  is  believed, 
however  no  evidence  is  available  to 
substantiate  the  claim,  that  C.  C.  P. 
Holden  was  the  grand  marshal  of 
Lincoln's  funeral  procession  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Lincoln  is  known  to  have  written  at 
least  one  other  check  for  Tad,  for 
"one  gold  dollar,"  and  an  eight  dollar 
check  payable  to  "William"  which 
might  have  been  his  son  Willie.  The 
check  is  dated  prior  to  the  death  of 
Willie.  However,  the  check  could  have 
been  payable  to  William  Johnson,  the 
negro  valet.  Other  unusual  checks 
written  by  Lincoln  are  payable  to 
"Lucy  (colored  woman),"  "Self  for 
Robert,"  and  "Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  (for 
church)."  One  check  bears  the  nota- 
tion  "Horse  for   Bob." 

The  day  following  the  issuance  of 
the  check  to  "Tad",  Lincoln  wrote  a 
check  (No.  80)  to  "William  Johnson 
(colored)."  This  check  dated  March 
11,  1862  was  for  $5.  William  Johnson 
was  employed  by  Lincoln  as  a  handy 
man  and  private  messenger.  John  E. 
Washington  in  his  book  "They  Knew 
Lincoln,"  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1942  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to 
William  Johnson.  This  check  was  sold 
at  the  Parke-Bernet  Gallery  at  a  sale 
held  on  January  23,  1941.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
There  is  no  endorsement  on  the  back 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  cashed 
at  the  bank  the  day  it  was  written. 
On  August  11,  1863  Lincoln  wrote  a 
check  (No.  52)  on  Riggs  &  Co.  pay- 
able to  a  "Colored  man,  with  one  leg." 
This  check  was  for  $5.  According  to 
the  Washington  Sta7\  February  11, 
1917,  this  check  was  not  drawn  by 
the  bank  against  Lincoln's  account — 
instead  it  "was  ultimately  paid  out  of 
the  pocket  of  some  teller  of  the  Riggs 
National  and  preserved  as  a  sou- 
venir .  .  ."  It  is  presumed  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  negro  to  whom  he  gave  the 
$5,  yet  he  wished  to  make  sure  the 
man    would    have    no    trouble    in    re- 


LINCOLN     LORE 


ceiving  the  money  at  the  bank.  Ex- 
cellent facsimiles  of  the  lost  original 
check  are  extant.  Mr.  Roland  T.  Carr, 
senior  vice  president  of  The  Riggs 
National  Bank  wrote  an  article  for 
the  May,  1959  issue  of  The  American 
Mercury  magazine  which  details  the 
background  of  his  unsuccessful  search 
for  the  "colored  man"  check,  which 
may,  indeed,  be  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable   checks    Lincoln    ever   wrote. 

Conflicting  stories  about  the  check 
payable  to  a  "Colored  man  with  one 
leg"  have  appeared  in  different  news- 
papers. One  article  by  Jack  Foster, 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, August  10,  1952,  states  that 
this  check  has  been  missing  for  "some 
50  years  from  the  files  of  the  Riggs 
National  Bank  in  Washington,  D.  C." 
It  was  the  Ida  M.  Tarbell  biography 
"The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  The 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  1900  (copy- 
righted 1895),  volume  II,  page  151, 
that  brought  attention  to  the  check: 
"Many  applications  reached  Lincoln 
as  he  passed  to  and  from  the  White 
House  and  the  War  Department.  One 
day  as  he  crossed  the  park  he  was 
stopped  by  a  negro  who  told  him  a 
pitiful  story.  The  president  wrote  him 
out  a  check  for  five  dollars  'Pay  to 
colored  man  with  one  leg,'  it  read. 
This  check  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
H.  H.  Off'icee  of  Denver,  Colorado." 
Mention  of  this  check  was  also  made 
by  Miss  Tarbell  in  the  Appendix  of 
her  1928  edition  of  the  same  biog- 
raphy on  page  515. 

This  publicity  of  the  check  caused 
the  officials  of  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  to  institute  a  search  for  the 
original.  According  to  the  Denver, 
Colorado,  Times,  June  23,  1897,  H. 
H.  OfFicee  was  a  private  secretary 
to  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  One  day  a 
check  "drawn  on  the  old  banking 
house  of  Riggs  &  Co.  of  Washington" 
was  discovered  in  a  desk  belonging 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  "Keepsake  was 
presented  to  the  secretary."  The  Lin- 
coln check,  however,  was  not  payable 
to  a  "Colored  man,  with  one  leg," 
instead  it  was  dated  April  24,  1863 
and  was  payable  to  John  Saunie  for 
$4.  This  original  check  was  presented 
to  the  custodian  of  the  War  Relic 
Room  of  the  Colorado   State  Capitol. 

It  appears  that  a  few  of  the  checks 
on  the  Riggs  bank,  issued  by  Lincoln 
for  small  amounts  were  never  cashed 
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From    the    Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation 

Fragment  of  a  Lincoln  bank  check 
dated  Feb.  5,  1861  for  $149.94.  No 
records  are  available  as  to  whom  pay- 
able. 
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Held   in  trust   by  the  Sprin^'field   Marine   Bank 

The  law  firm  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon  had  an  account  with  the  Springfield  Marine 
&  Fire  Insurance  Company  solely   for  the  purchase  and  collection  of  drafts. 
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The   Rik'Ks  National   Bank  of  Washington,   D.   C. 

Lincoln  had  the  knack  of  injecting  something  of  his  own  personality  into  some 
of  his  bank  checks. 


but  were  retained  as  souvenirs.  Such 
a  check  (No.  87)  was  issued  by  Lincoln 
on  May  4,  1864  to  Franklin  &  Co. 
This  firm  was  a  Washington,  D.  C. 
optical  company  from  whom  Lincoln 
purchased  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The 
check  for  $2.50  was  presented  to 
Jules  Heilprin,  the  proprietor.  When 
Lincoln  wrote  this  check  he  had  a 
bank  balance  of  $78.86.  Heilprin  never 
cashed  the  check,  and  after  Lincoln's 
death  had  a  limited  number  of  copies 
made  for  distribution.  According  to 
an  unidentified  newspaper  clipping 
the  original  check  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  Jules  Heilprin  during  his  life 
and  has  since  become  the  property 
of  William  A.  Heilprin,  a  grandson. 

Throughout  the  life  of  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  he  was  constantly  solicited  for 
autogi-aphs  of  his  father.  Many  times 
he  supplied  this  demand  with  his 
father's  cancelled  checks.  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation  has  a  frag- 
ment of  a  check  which  Lincoln  drew 
on  the  Springfield  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Company  on  February  5, 
1861.  As  the  withdrawals  from  Lin- 
coln's personal  account  have  been 
published  it  is  known  that  this  check 
was  for  $149.94.  Robert  Lincoln  sent 
the  check  to  S.  M.  Wright,  a  Lincoln 
collector,  on  April  24,  1911  along  with 
the  following  letter:  "Upon  my  return 
from  quite  an  extended  absence  in 
the  South,  your  letter  of  February 
9th  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  purpose  which 
you  have  in  view,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  contribute  towards  it  by 
sending    the    enclosed    portion    of    a 


cancelled  cheque  written  by  my  father 
under  date  of  February  5th,  1861,  and 
bearing   his    signature." 

That  Robert  Lincoln  made  a  prac- 
tice of  giving  his  father's  cancelled 
checks  to  collectors  is  further  attest- 
ed by  his  letter  to  L.  J.  Cist  of  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri,  written  from  Chicago, 
Illinois,  on  November  17,  1868.  In 
this  letter  Robert  "regretted  that  he 
can  supply  nothing  more  than  'a 
check   signature   of   my   father.'  " 

In  fact,  Robert  Lincoln  had  so  many 
requests  for  his  father's  autograph 
that  he  very  soon  exhausted  his  sup- 
ply. According  to  the  Washington 
Star,  February  11,  1917,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "An  Odd  Check  Made  Out 
By  Lincoln"  David  Davis,  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministrator, left  all  of  the  president's 
cancelled  checks  in  the  possession  of 
the  Riggs  National  Bank.  The  uni- 
dentified author  of  the  article  wrote 
that  "Thus  it  was  that  years  after, 
when  Robert  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of 
the  great  President  called  on  Charles 
Glover,  now  president  of  the  Riggs 
National  Bank,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  expressed  regret  that  his 
father  had  left  so  very  few  personal 
mementoes,  he  was  made  happy  by 
being  given  a  large  batch  of  cancelled 
checks,  and  he  expressed  the  keenest 
satisfaction  at  his  find.  One  of  the 
first  checks  he  looked  at  was  one 
for  $300  to  the  order  of  a  Virginia 
horseman,  and  Robert  Lincoln  told 
Mr.  Glover  that  that  check  was  for 
the  horse  which  the  young  Lincoln 
rode  when  Lee  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox."   This    must    have    been    the 
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From  the  Collection   of  William   H.   Townsend, 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Lincoln's   bribe   to   "Tad"    to   take   his   medicine. 
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Purchased   in   1927   by   John    Sherwin,   chairman   of  the   boaid   of 
directors  of  the   Union    Trust    Company   of    Cleveland,    Ohio 

Lincoln's    last    check    written    the    day    before    his    assassination. 


check    bearing    the    Lincoln    notation 
"Horse  for  Bob." 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion has  an  original  bank  check  which 
Lincoln  probably  endorsed  on  April 
14,  1865,  the  day  of  his  assassination. 
The  check  was  drawn  on  the  Western 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  for  $500  by  Eli 
K.  Price.  It  is  check  No.  8331  and  is 
made  payable  to  A.  Lincoln  or  order. 
The  date  of  the  check  is  April  13, 
1865.  On  the  back  is  the  single  en- 
dorsement "A.  Lincoln"  (see  Lincoln 
Lore  No.  444  "Lincoln's  Last  Writing," 
October  11,  1937). 

Price  was  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822. 
His  field  was  real  estate  and  he  was 
active  in  practice  for  sixty  years.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  he  was  prom- 
inent in  philosophical  and  historical 
circles,  but  from  all  indications  he  had 
no  interest  in  politics.  The  reason  he 
made  this  $500  payment  to  Lincoln 
can  result  only  in  interesting  specu- 
lations. 

Lincoln's  activities  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  life  have 
received  intensive  study  and  many  of 
his  memorandums  and  autographs, 
written  on  April  14,  have  been  pre- 
served. Of  course,  there  is  no  way 
of  discovering  at  what  time  Lincoln 
endorsed  the  Price  check  but  it  is 
likely  that  he  received  it  in  Friday's 
morning  mail  and  that  it  demanded 
his  attention  early  in  the  day. 

Over  the  years  the  Foundation  has 
compiled  a  collection  of  Lincoln's  bank 
checks  in  facsimile.  While  the  list  is 
by  no  means  complete  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, of  considerable  interest: 
Dec.  19,  1855 
No.    ( ? )    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 


Insurance  Company  $41.72 

Payable  to  W.  W.  Watson  &  Son 

Jan    18,    1856 

No.  ( ? )  Springfield  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Company  $53.64 

Payable  to  Self 

Original  check  owned  by  A.  W.  Han- 
nah,   Springfield,    111. 

Dec.  16,  1856 

No.  (?)  Springfield  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance   Company  $970.00 

Payable  to   Francis   &   Pariell 

Original  check  owned  by  the  Spring- 
field   Marine    Bank 

March   14,   1857    (Sight   Draft) 

No.  (  ? )  Springfield  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Company  $300.00 

Payable  to  Robert  Irvin 

Original  draft  owned  by  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library 

Aug.  28,  1857 

No.  ( ? )  Springfield  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Company  $200.00 

Payable  to  J.  A.  Mattison 
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Aug.  31,   1857 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance    Company  $4,800.00 

Payable  to   (Self) 

Original  check  owned  by  Lincoln  Me- 
morial   University 

Sept.  28,  1857 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance  Company  $10.00 

Payable  to  Bailhache  &  Baker 

Sept.  28,  1857 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance  Company  $23.00 

Payable   to   W.   H.  Herndon 

Original   check  owned  by  the   Illinois 
State  Historical  Society 

Sept.  29,  1857 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance  Company  $200.00 

Payable  to  Jacob  Ruckel 

Original  check  owned  by  the  Spring- 
field Marine  Bank 

Feb.  23,  1858 

No.    (  ? )    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance  Company  $300.00 

Payable  to   Selves 

Original  check  owned  by  the  Spring- 
field Marine  Bank 

Jan.  7,  1859 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance  Company  $100.00 

Payable  to  Lincoln  &  Herndon  (Hern- 
don's   handwriting) 

Original  check  owned  by  the  Spring- 
field Marine  Bank 

Jan.  7,  1859 

No.    ( ? )    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance  Company  $2,029.34 

Payable  to  Lincoln  &  Herndon  (Hern- 
don's  handwriting) 

Original  check  owned  by  the  Spring- 
field Marine  Bank 

Jan.    14,    1859 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire 
Insurance  Company  $6.00 

Payable  to  N.  C.  Gear 

Original  check  owned  by  the  Illinois 
State   Historical   Society 

May  2,   1859 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine 
Insurance   Company 

Payable  to  R.  T.  Lincoln 

June   10,   1859 

No.    ( ? )    Springfield    Marine 
Insurance  Company 

Payable   to   W.    B.    Farnham 

Oct.    17,   1859 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine 
Insurance   Company 

Payable  to  Lincoln  &  Herndon 

Original    check   held    in    trust   by    the 
Springfield  Marine  Bank 

(To  be  continued  in  December  issue) 
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$30.45 
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$500.00 
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From   the    Lincoln    National    Life   Foundation 

This  check  dated  April  13,  1865  was  likely  received  by  Lincoln  on  April  14th 
in  the  morning  mail.  He  probably  endorsed  this  early  in  the  day.  (Endorsement 
appears   on   reverse  side). 
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intelligence  of  the  death  of  dear  sweet 
affectionate  little  Florence."  This  child 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  the  daugh- 
ter of  their  son  Charles  who  married 
Mary  Hickox  (February  18,  1868), 
the  daughter  of  Virgil  Hickox.  Flor- 
ence was  their  only  child. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  also  alluded  to  Lewis 
Baker  from  whom  "I  have  never  re- 
ceived a  line  .  .  ."  This  young  man 
(born  in  1858)  was  Edward  Lewis 
Baker,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Julia  Edwards 
Baker.  During  Mrs.  Lincoln's  declin- 
irg  years,  when  she  was  mentally  ill 
and  estranged  from  her  own  son, 
Robert,  her  thoughts  centered  around 
Lewis,  her  beloved  grandnephew.  Ap- 
parently Lewis  was  negligent  in  writ- 
ing to  his  great-aunt,  and  the  absence 
of  his  letters  caused  Mrs.  Lincoln  to 
blame  "The  French  ...  a  superficial 
people"  whom  she  claimed  maintained 
a  careless  post  office  at  Pau. 

A  recent  acquisition  by  the  Foun- 
dation is  a  letter  written  by  Olin  D. 
Wheeler  to  Tad  Lincoln.  This  is  a 
letter  of  sympathy  from  one  little 
boy  who  had  a  father  to  another  little 
boy  who  had  lost  his  father.  The 
identity  of  Olin  D.  Wheeler  is  revealed 
in  the  letter.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  A.  Wheeler,  of  Sandusky 
City,  Ohio,  a  chaplain  with  the  Army 
of    the    Potomac. 

This  must  have  been  a  difficult 
letter  for  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  to 
compose  and  if  it  came  to  Tad  Lin- 
coln's attention,  which  it  probably 
did,  it  undoubtedly  comforted  the 
twelve  year  old  lad. 

"Sandusky  City  Apl.   23d   1865 
"Master    T.     Lincoln 

"Will  you  pardon  the  seeminir  boldness 
of  a  youns:  friend  in  writini^'  to  you.  no 
one  can  tell  how  I  felt  when  I  heard  your 
father  was  dead,  it  sti'uck  me  as  if  by  a 
thunder  bolt.  I  have  thouuht  ever  since  if 
I  felt  so  how  the  son  of  such  a  father  must 
feel.  The  whole  City  of  Sandusky  was 
draped  in  mourninK  &  the  people  all  felt 
awfully  even  the  Copperheads  &  many  <)f 
the  rebel  i)risoners  on  Johnsons  Island  for 
you  must  know  it  is  in  our  boautiful  bay 
here.  My  father  has  seen  you  and  toUI  me 
you  were  about  my  size  and  awe.  He  was 
Chaplain  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
I  think  saw  you  with  your  father  reviewin;^; 
the  troops  once.  I  am  only  13  years  old. 
I  have  seen  in  the  papers  somethinu-  of 
how  you  felt  and  it  made  me  wish  to  say 
somethina  to  you  about  your  father.  There 
never  was  a  President  father  liked  better 
than  him  our  whole  Family  liked  him  even 
our  little  boy  3  years  old  woke  up  one 
mornins  with  the  lamentation  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  dead.  I  know  of  no 
person  but  that  did  lil- e  him  the  rebels 
on  the  Lsland  feel  terrible  and  keeji  feelinjj: 
worse.  If  your  father  did  die  before  this 
war  was  over  he  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of 
peace  arisin.ti"  in  the  distance  upon  a  na- 
tion wl>om  he  led  throuuh  &  saved  from 
distruction.  He  will  never  be  foruotten  by 
the  American  people  but  will  alwas  live 
in  their  hearts  as  lonii'  as  they  live.  Geor.ue 
Washington  the  Father  of  his  Country 
&  Abraham  LincDln  the  Deliverer  will 
always  be  the  pride  of  the  Nation.  The 
people  here  re.uret  so  much  he  did  not 
live  longer  to  enjoy  after  the  war  the 
honors  which  the  Nation  would  so  yladly 
have  bestowed  upon  him.  My  father  has 
none  to  City  Point  to  stay  six  weeks  for 
the  Christian  Commission.  I  hope  you  wont 
take  this  as  an  offence.  I  dare  not  ask 
you  to  answer  this  but  if  you  should  I 
would  think  it  a  very  sreat  favor.  If  you 
do  direct  to  Olin  D  Wheeler  Care  Rev 
A  Wheeler  good  bye 

yours    ti-uly 

Olin    D.    Wheeler" 


LINCOLN  BANK  CHECKS 

(Continued   from  November    issue 

Feb.    1,   1860  In    1960    Lin 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire  Library    of    Co 

Insurance  Company                     $10.00  29    bank    checl' 

Payable  to  First  Church  by     his     great- 

(See   Pratt's   "The   Personal   Finances  dates  will  indie: 

of  Abraham  Lincoln"  opposite  page  drawn   by   Line 

^'^^  Marine    &    Fin 

Feb.  22,  1860  They  follow: 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire  ^        j       p     t   v. 

Insurance  Company                    $11.05  ^anedy   &  Job 

Payable  to  Mrs.  S.  Allen  ^^'^ 

Original    check    owned    by    King    V.  Condell  Stockd; 

Hostick  «5 

July   16,  1860  Joseph    Perkin= 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire  «J 

Insurance  Company  $5.00 

Payable  to  Second  Portuguese  Church  P  .A.  Dorwin  i 

July  28,   1860.  •^^• 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire       C.    Loch    

Insurance  Company  $5.00       $10.( 

Pavable  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Denkel   (not  t^-        ,        m     n 

written   on   printed  check  form)  Kingsley  Nortt 

Original  check  owned  by  Richard  M.       * 

Lederer   in    1945  J.  W.  Frackettc 

Feb.    5,    1861  ^ 

No.    (?)    Springfield    Marine    &    Fire  Woods  &   Henl 

Insurance    Company  $149.94       

Payable  to  (  ? )  j    q    „  ,, 

Original  check  owned  by  the  Lincoln  '    '  ,, 

National  Life  Foundation  ^ 

Aug.  28,  1861  °^-   P-   M^'"^" 

No.  41  Riggs  &  Co.  $3.00       

Payable  to  Mr.  Johns  (a  sick  man)  H.  C.  Myers  .... 

Original   check   owned   by   The   Riggs       

National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Joseph   Vere 

March    10,   1862  

No.  79  Riggs  &  Co.                         $5.00  ^    p    ^., 

Payable   to   "Tad"    (when   he   is   well  ^-  "•   ""'^^  •- 

enough   to    present)  

Original  check  owned  by  William  H.  I.   B.   Curran  .. 

Townsend  

March    11,   1862  Ruckel  &  John: 

No.  80  Riggs  &  Co.  $5.00       

Payable  to  William  Johnson  (colored)  p     -^    Chatter 

Original  check   owned  by  the  Illinois  '        "                ,, 

State   Historical   Library  ^ 

A      -1   ^    10PO  W.   P.  McKinn 

April  4,  1862  ^r 

No.  85.  Riggs  &  Co.  $1,002.19       '" 

Payable  to  John  Hay  W.   Gerthouser 

Aug.   11,   1863  ^^• 

No.  52  Riggs  &  Co.                         $5.00  D.  J.  Boynton 

Payable  to  Colored  man  with  one  leg       $1 

May  4,   1864  W.   P.   McKinn 

No.  87  Riggs  &  Co.  $2.50      $8. 

Payable  to  Franklin  &  Co.  g^if  f^^  g^b  . 

Original   check   owned   by   William   A.  «25 

Heilprin 

T         i-    -iQi-c:  C.  Loch  

Jan.    6,    1865  en 

No.  21   Riggs  &  Co.  $725.00       ^ 

Payable  to  Self  Martin  Walter: 

$5 

Feb.    18,    1865  

Nov.  26  Riggs  &  Co.                   $761.00  J-  B.  Fosselmai 

Payable    to    Self  $1- 

Original  check  owned  by  Richard  N.  Canedy  &  Johi 

Lederer  in   1945  |j 

April  13,  1865  Woods  &  Henl 

No.  2  The  First  National  Bank  $800.00  «io( 

Payable   to   Self  

Self  for  Office 

In  1927  this  original  check  was  sold       $] 

by  Thomas   F.   Madigan,  autograph  ^            Qiccon 

dealer,   to   John    Sherwin,   chairman  ^^^^'^    Sisson    . 

of    the    board    of    directors    of    the       

Union    Trust    Company    of    Cleve-      Wife 

land,  Ohio.  


fo<-V  lOq^*-  -W^al  GjP^t^^ 
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LINCOLN'S  ACCOUNT-Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMuriry,  direclor  of  ihe 
JiM.g.ffln.  iibi^^riy  and  Museum  at  Lincoln  Nalionaltife;  Insurance 
.fe-here,  polnjs  lo  Abraham"  Lincoln's  Springfield,  111.,  account 
•^pr' carriagej^nd  buggy  repairs.  It  took  a  lot  of  wojkjo  keep 
;4he.  Lincoln  .'^conveyances  running.  The  19th.  centuryVcarfiage 
■Jirm's  acc-eiijitbtioks  are  a  new  exhibit  at  the  museum. 


Acciint  Books  Show 


i-b;fp  Iv;-   :.. 


lihcolns  Lived  Well 


-,  The -Abraham  Lincolns  were  a 
"two-car"  fairiily  during  the  16th 
Presic^ent's  years  as  a  successful 
attorney  '-at  Sp^ngfield,  HI. 
■  TKe^'family  carriage  was  better 
,thah  average.  By  comparison,  Lin- 
'cc|iil3^personal  biiggy  was  a  "fliv- 

i^jjifejllikely  reason  is  that  Lin- 
QQln.'vi!3S*;more  concerned  with 'his 
feruijjfji; ';domfort  than  his  own. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the 
jluslji  qanriage  reflected  Mrs.  Lui- 
2oln'^{  washes.  '        ■ 

ITiStory  indicates  she  liked 
fiiie'' tilings.  It  was  she  who 
ij^a'ji  ihe  Lincoln,  home  raised 
frohi  a  modest  single-story  cot- 
tage to  a  twb-stofy  house.  And,' 
as  you  can  see  in  the  restored 
Springfield  home  today,  it  was 
lavishly  furnished  by  mid-19th 
Century   standards. 

;    You  can   draw  your  own   con- 
clusions "from   a.  new   exhibit ,  at 
the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
•at    Lincoln    National    Life    Insur- 
jance  Co.  here.  The /exhibit  is  of 
;  account  books  kept  by  the  Spring- 
field carriage  makers  patronized 
by  Lincoln  and  other  prominent 
citizens   of    the    Illinois    capital's 
pioneer  days,   including  the  gov- 
ernor. 

The  account  books  of  Van- 
Imff  &  I,fwis  are  a  ledger 
wt'  eAliri-^s  from  1843  to  1847, 
a  journal  witli  entries  from 
1854  to  1859,  and  a  cash  book. 
They  show  thaty  Iirf%In' paid- 
onlv    ifS.'J   for    a.'fiug^  'when 


ce-fwas  $138: 
But  he'pai(|;  $26fr  for  a  car- 
riage in  1852  jWhen  the  average 

price  ^c^ixtn^:;  '^:■ 

Today's  dollar,  incidentally,  is 
worth  only  ,^|)p|i:\^_r3&  cents, .of  1850 
money.  Ini  |e|^,pf  today' s^ijioney, 
the  cargfiage,  _:iwo  "horses" ,, ($100 
each  '.inri'ssg)  Jand  , harness  Opirob- 
^bly  would  come  to  around  JljSOO. 

Lincoln  in;*  those  days  w^s  ,  a 
''circtli|''M'de|,"  a  lawyer  whp  .fol- 
lowed (3ir(?uit'court  sessions  around 
the  country.  In  the  beginning  he 
rode  a  horse.  ""(Excluding  the  mili- 
tary presidents,  he.'"K  '■  considered 
to  have  '  been  one;  'of 'the  best 
horsemen  ever  to  have  held  the 
U.S.  chief  executive  post.)  Later, 
when  he  became-  more  prosperous, 
he  acquired  a  buggy.  "' 

Upkeep  of  the  Lincoln  con- 
iVeyances  was  a  huge  factor, 
fiiiipparently  becauseof  the  lack 
^.'rof .  improved  roadajyi  pioneer 
..'times.  As  you  caiinsee  when 
you  inspect  the  account  books,:  ■ 
Abe's    rolling    stock    required 
frequent  repairs.  Keep  in.  mind  , 
.the  costs  would  be  about  three 
times   as   mucjiin   terms   of. )| 
today's    cash.  ■  \^    .  ^  ; 

The  account  books  will  be' kept 
at  the  museumr'Cfor." about  irx 
months.  They  were* loaned' to .prl 
R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  director  of 
the  museum,  by  James  T.  'Hockey 
of  Elkhart,  111.,  curator  of  the 
Lyiebln  .^-Museum  of  the  '  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library.  The 
books  are  among  the  museum's 
many  itejns  of  Lincolniana  which 
Fort  Wayne  area  residents  are 
fortunate  in  having  ready  ac- 
cess to  at  Lincoln  Life., 


Papers  Tell 
How  Lincoln 
Spent  Cash 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  (UPI) 
—  In  1836  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  an  account  of  $25.99  with 
a  Petersburg,  III.,  country 
iitore  and  among  his  pur- 
chases was  listed  a  three- 
quarter  yard  of  "black  some- 
thing." 

The  purchase  of  "black 
something"  was  recorded  on 
Nov.  25,  1836. 

King  V.  Hostick,  Spring- 
field, collector  of  Lincoln 
memorabilia,  who  recently 
acquired  the  ledger  book 
cari7ing  Lincoln's  account, 
said  the  last  entry  was  a  $1 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  gloves. 

The  account  was  closed  on 
Dec.  1,'1836,  four  days  before 
the  convening  of  the  10th  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  at 
Vandalia,  where  Lincoln  was 
a  state  representative. 

The  book  shows  purchases 
of  $1.63  for  a  bridle,  $5.00  for 
a  pair  of  hip  boots,  $9.00  for  a 
fur  cap,  the  gloves,  $5.14  for  a 
"day  book,"  the  black  some- 
thing, .28  for  %  inch  of  pad- 
ding, $1.50  for  one  pair  of  ma- 
tingales  (saddle  straps)  and 
the  balance  from  a  previous 
bill. 

In  addition  to  the  Lincoln 
account,  there  are  other  ac- 
counts listed  for  a  number  of 
L  i  n  c  0 1  n  's    neighbors    and 
friends. 

One  account,  Hostick  said, 
was  listed  to  a  Mrs.  Hannah 
Armstrong,  whose  son.  Duff, 
Lincoln  later  successfully  de- 
fended on  a  murder  charge. 

Lincoln,  because  of  past  fa- 
vors and  friendship  to  the 
Armstrong  family,  would  not 
take  a  fee  for  the  defense  of 
Duff,  Hostick  said. 
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Old  Store  Ledger  Lists  Lincoln 

(Story  in  adjoining  column) 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  account  in  an  unknown  Petersburg,  III.,  store  ledger,  now  owned  by 
King  V.  Hostick,  Springfield.  Ledger  shows  Lincoln  purchased  supplies  for  his  horse  and  him- 
self in  1836. 


LB  J  to  Speak  Today 
at  Lincoln  Ceremony 

Washington,  Feb.  11  —  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  speak  on  the 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 


at  noon  today  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  the  Civil  War 
president,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced today.  The  annual 
Lincoln's  birthday  ceremony  is 
sponsored   by  the   District  of 


Columbia  commandry  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion of  the  United  States. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  NEW  BOHEMIANS 

For  an  insight  into  ttie  world  of  the 
beatnilcs,  see  the  next  Chicago  Tribune 
Sunday  Magazine,  Feb.  19. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK 
HT  PETERSBURG 
LISTS  LINCOLN 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11  (UPF 
—In  1836  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
an  account  of  $25.99  with  a 
Petersburg,  III,  country  store 
and  among  his  purchases  was 
listed  a  three-quarter  yard  of 
"black  something"  for  19c. 

King  V.  Hostick,  Springfield, 
dealer  in  Lincoln  memorabolia, 
who  recently  acquired  the 
ledger  book  carrying  Lincoln's 
account,  said  the  account  was 
closed  on  Dec.  1,  1836,  four 
days  before  the  convening  of 
the  10th  Illinois  general  as- 
sembly at  Vandalia,  where 
Lincoln  was  a  second  term 
state  representative.  The  book 
shows  purchases  of  $1.63  for  a 
bridle,  $5.00  for  a  pair  of  hip 
boots,  $9.00  for  a  fur  cap, 
gloves  $1,  $5.14  for  a  day  book, 
the  "black  something,"  .28  for 
3-8  inch  of  padding,  $1.50  for 
one  pair  of  matingales  [saddle 
straps]  and  the  balance  from 
a  previous  bill. 

Among  other  accounts  was 
one  listed  to  a  Mrs.  Hannal 
Armstrong,  whose  son  Duff 
Lincoln  later  successfully  de- 
fended on  a  murder  charge. 
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WTLLARD  PAKILY  PAPERS,  NATTTTSCPI^T  DI^.^TSI^N,  LIBRARY 

0^  CONGRFSS 

This  is  a  hur^e  collsction  of  family  Dat>9rs,  containing 
sone  80,000  items.   The  family  owned  the  famous  old 
Willard  Hotel  in  Washinc^ton  at  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  iDarty  came  on  23  'February  l86l.   One  item  in 
these  oaoers  is  a  larf^e  bound  "cash  book"  showing  charges 
against  individual  rooms  and  oaymen't's  for  same.   This 
is  Item  136.   Lincoln  occur>i9d  room  6,  probably  a  suite 
of  some  sort,  on  23  ^'ebruary  1^61.   This  included  his 
wife  and  two  children,  and  oerhar)3  a  nurse. 

The  cash  book  shows  charges  against  Room  6  of  ^773. T"!. 
This  was  for  all  sorts  of  itemized  things,  meals, 
^Thiskey"  (thirsty  friends?),  and  the  like.   Another 
char^  against  Room  I3  was  made  for  Hon,  A.  Lincoln 
&  Partes,  Hon.  David  Davis,  and  Col.  W.  H.  Lamon,  for 
$169.25.^  I  would  guess  that  Room  I3  was  a  sort  of 
hospitality  room,  used  by  Lincoln  for  meetings  with 
people  he  wanted  to  see  and  who  wanted  to  see  him. 

Pasted  over  the  top  of  this  page  in  the  cash  book  is  a 
printed  list  of  the  whole  Lincoln  party,  aooarently  one 
used  through  the  entire  trip.   Ink  entries  are  made  to 
show  room  numbers  at  the  Willard.  This  list  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln    6 

Mrs,  Lincoln,  two  children,  servant  and  ni^rse 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  6^ 

Lockwood  Todd   6^ 

'-•£»-.  M- — S ,  Hallaoo-  ("Mame  marked  througn,  no  room  3hoT^m.l 

John  G.  Nicolay,  'Private  Secretary  127 

John  y.  Hav,   Assistant  Secretary  127 

Hon.  TT.  B.  Judd  of  111.  lt^7 

Hon.  David  Davis  of  111.   13 

Col.  ?.  ■'^  Sumner,  U.S.A.   2h.l 

Maj.  -D.  Hunter,  U.S.A.   (^To  room  shoT^m  but  not  marked  through.) 

Caot.  George  W.  Hazzard,  U.S.A.   I6ii 

CaTDt.  John  ^ope,  U.S.A.    26?   (Last  di:;it  a  scribble.) 

Col.  E.  E.Ellsworth  of  NY   6^ 

Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon  of  111.   13 

J.  M.  Burgess  of  T"/is.   65 

Geo,  C.  Latham   65 

D,3,  Wood,  General  Superintendent   177 

B.  Forbes,  Assistant  177 

W.  E  Forbes   177   (Name  entered  in  ink.) 

Capt.  J.  C.  Robinson  177   (Name  entered  in  ink.) 

There  is  no  way  to  know  from  these  entries  who  actually 
paid  the  bills. 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  Deadbeat 


House  Republicans  last  week  exco- 
riated their  fellow  Americans  as  a 
bunch  of  deadbeats  casUally  running 
up  debts  and  then  disingenuously  , 
pleading  bankruptcy  to  wipe  their 
slates  clean.    , '  ,; 

A  record  1.4  million  people  declared 
bankruptcy  last  year  —  evidence,  law- 
makers said,  that  a  tighter  law  and 
more  personal  responsibility  were  in 
order. 

The  Republicans  did  not  mention 
that  one  of  their  party's  most  promi- 
nent members  was  a  self-declared 
"insolvent  debtor"  who  would  surely 
have  filed  for  bankruptcy  had  the  cur- 
rent laws  been  available  to  him. 

In  1832  a  young  rnan  named  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  bought  a  small  general 
store  in  New  Salem,  111.,  with  a  part- 
ner. On  credit,  they  acquired  the  in- 
ventory of  other  nearby  stores. 

The  economy  was  booming,  but  the 
two  prairie  entrepreneurs  could  not 
make  a  go  of  it  and  began  sliding  into 
debt. 

Lincoln  sold  his  share,  but  when  his 
partner  died  he  became  liable  for 
$1,000  in  debts,  according  to  Gerald , 
Prokopowicz,  a  scholar  at  the  Lincoln 
Museum  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.     - 

Creditors  hauled  Lincoln  into  court. 


and  the  sheriff  seized  his  only  assets 
—  his  survey  equipment  and  his 
horse.  The  store,  in  Lincoln's  phrase, 
"winked  out." 

As  a  budding  state  legislator  in 
1835,  Lincoln  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  insolvent  debtors.  But  it 
didn't  pass,  and  Honest  Abe  was  still  , 
repaying  his  debts  "well  into  the 
1840's,"  said  Kim  Bauer,  curator  at 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

It  was  so  onerous  that  Lincoln 
called  it  "my  national  debt." 

KATHARINE  Q.  SEELYE 
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Research  changes  view  that  Lincoln  was  aimless  in  his  20s 

By  Philip  Ewing 

POST-DISPATCH  SPRINGFIELD  BUREAU 

Sunday,  Jun.  04  2006 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Historians  could  soon  begin  imagining  a  different  man  when  they  think  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  young  adult. 

New  artifacts  and  documents  discovered  this  month  at  New  Salem,  a  state 
historic  site  northeast  of  Springfield  where  Lincoln  lived  in  his  20s,  show 
that  he  may  have  owned  property  and  one  or  more  buildings,  which  indicates  he 
was  much  more  invested  in  the  community  than  historians  previously  believed. 

Tom  Schwartz,  Illinois'  state  historian  and  interim  director  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum,  said  the  find  "completely  changes"  the 
picture  of  the  Great  Emancipator  in  his  younger  years. 

"It  immediately  roots  him,  makes  him  a  gentleman  of  property.  He's  not  this 
living  this  Bohemian  life  where  it's  kind  of  carefree,  no  property,  no  worries, 
where  he  can  sit  under  the  trees  and  read,"  Schwartz  said. 

That  image  of  the  16th  president  as  a  young  man  -  a  sort  of  loafer  who 
gradually  became  one  of  the  world's  greatest  statesmen  -  could  give  way  to  an 
image  of  someone  who  was  mature  and  sensible  from  the  first,  Schwartz  said. 

For  example,  historians  have  long  believed  from  firsthand  accounts  that  at 
times  Lincoln  had  to  rely  completely  on  the  townsfolk  for  lodging  and  meals. 
But  Schwartz  said  new  research  shows  that  Lincoln  probably  had  his  own  place 
and  dined  with  his  neighbors  because  he  wasn't  a  very  good  cook. 

"Just  when  you  think  you  know  everything  about  Abraham  Lincoln  you're  proven 
wrong,"  said  David  Blanchette,  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Historic  Preservation,  which  oversees  New  Salem. 

Schwartz  says  that  New  Salem  itself,  which  has  more  than  a  dozen  log  cabin-type 
buildings  built  in  the  1930s  to  recreate  Lincoln's  era,  also  may  need  to  be 
rethought.  Archaeologists  found  glass,  plaster  and  fine  china  on  the  site  of 
one  of  the  original  buildings,  which  suggests  that  they  were  finished  and 
furnished  much  better  than  the  austere  dirt-floor  cabins  with  oil-paper  windows 
now  on  the  site. 

This  month's  dig  also  turned  up  an  American  Indian  burial  mound  that  could 
predate  the  New  Salem  settlement,  showing  that  Europeans  weren't  the  first 
people  to  value  the  town's  location  along  the  Sangamon  River  in  Menard  County. 

Uncovering  the  early  details  of  Lincoln's  life  is  important  because  it  can  help 
historians  understand  why  he  made  some  better-known  choices  later,  Schwartz 
said.  Lincoln  had  no  idea  what  was  in  store  for  him,  but,  Schwartz  said,  it's 
tempting  just  to  think  the  events  of  his  life  would  have  automatically  played 
out  the  way  they  did. 

"The  problem  that  historians  have  is  that  they  know  how  things  end,"  he  said. 
"The  problem  you  have  is  having  these  things  be  pre-determined." 

philip.ewing@post-dispatch.com  217-782-4912 
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Discovery  shows  Lincoln  well-off  even  as  young  man 

June  6,  2006 

SPRINGFIELD  -  Historians  might  have  to  rethink  the  image  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  carefree,  cash-strapped  young  adult  who 
only  later  developed  qualities  of  character  that  helped  make  him  one  of  this  nation's  most  celebrated  statesmen. 

New  artifacts  and  documents  found  recently  at  New  Salem,  an  Illinois  historic  site  near  Springfield  where  Lincoln  lived  in  his 
20s,  indicate  the  16th  president  owned  property  and  one  or  more  buildings,  said  Tom  Scfiwartz,  Illinois'  state  historian. 

The  discovery,  he  said,  "completely  changes"  the  picture  of  Lincoln  as  someone  who  relied  on  New  Salem  townsfolk  in  his 
younger  years  for  lodging  and  meals. 

Instead,  it  paints  a  picture  of  a  well-focused,  financially  secure  young  Lincoln. 
Neighbors  fed  him 

"It  immediately  roots  him,  makes  him  a  gentleman  of  property,"  he  said.  "He's  not  living  this  bohemian  life  where  it's  kind  of 
carefree,  no  property,  no  worries,  where  he  can  sit  under  the  trees  and  read." 

New  Salem,  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield,  features  rebuilt  log  cabins  and  other  structures  that  existed  when  Lincoln 
lived  there  for  six  years.  Lincoln  left  New  Salem  to  become  a  lawyer  in  Springfield  in  1837. 

Lincoln  had  his  own  place  in  New  Salem  but  might  have  dined  with  neighbors,  not  out  of  poverty  or  because  he  was  lazy,  but 
simply  because  he  wasn't  a  good  cook,  Schwartz  said,  citing  the  new  research. 

If  Lincoln  was  more  financially  secure  and  rooted  in  the  community  at  an  earlier  age,  that  could  help  historians  understand  his 
decisions  as  president,  added  Schwartz,  who  is  also  interim  director  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum. 

Only  constant  is  change 

Lincoln  watchers  said  the  latest  discoveries  are  part  of  an  ever-changing  historical  picture  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

"Just  when  you  think  you  know  everything  about  Abraham  Lincoln  you're  proven  wrong,"  said  David  Blanchette,  spokesman  for 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Historic  Preservation,  which  oversees  New  Salem. 

AP 
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Dbcuments  may  alter  Liiicoln's  image 


SPRINGFIELD  (AP)  —  Histo- 
rians might  have  to  rethink  the 
image  of  Abraham  Lincohi  as  a 
carefree,  cash-strapped  young 
adult  who  only  later  developed 
qualities  of  character  that 
helped  make  him  one  of  this 
nation's  most  celebrated  states- 
man. •  '  ^  '     :|       '■"^'■--''  '<y- 

•  New  artifacts  and  documents 
found  recently  at  New  Salem, 
an  Illinois  historic  site  near 
Springfield  where  Lincoln  lived 
in  his  20s,  indicate  the  16th 
president  owned  property  and 
one  or  more  buildings,  said  Tom 
Schwartz,  Illinois'  state  histori- 
aft. 

"  The  discovery,  he  said,  "com- 
pletely changes"  the  picture  of 


Lincoln  as  someone  who  relied 
on  New  Salem  townsfolk  in  his 
younger  years  for  lodging  and 
meals.  Instead,  it  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  a  well-focused,  finan- 
cially secure  young  Lincoln. 

"It  immediately  roots  him, 
makes  him  a  gentleman  of  prop- 
erty," he  said.  "He's  not  living 
this  Bohemian  life  where  it's 
kind  of  carefree,  no  property, 
no  worries,  where  he  can  sit 
under  the  trees  and  read." 

New  Salem,  about  20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield,  fea- 
tures rebuilt  log  cabins  and  oth- 
er structures  that  existed  when 
Lincoln  lived  there  for  six 
years.  Lincoln  left  New  Salem 
to  become  a  lawyer  in  Spring- 


On  the  Web 

Abraham  Lincoln  Presiden- 
tial Library  and  Museum: 
http://www.alplm.org 

New  Salem  site: 

http://www. 

lincolnsnewsalem.com 


field  in  1837.  1^  ;       :;';/>' 

Lincoln  had  his  own  place  in 
New  Salem  but  might  have 
dined  with  neighbors,  not  out  of 
poverty  or  because  he  was  lazy, 
but  simply  because  he  wasn't  a 
good  cook,  Schwartz  said,  citing 
the  new  research. 
If  Lincoln  was  more  finan- 


cially secure  and  rooted  in  the 
community  at  an  earlier  age, 
that  could  help  historians 
understand  his  decisions  as 
president,  added  Schwartz,  who 
is  also  interim  director  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential 
Library  and  Museum. 

Lincoln  watchers  said  the  lat- 
est discoveries  are  part  of  an 
ever-changing  historical  pic- 
ture of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

"Just  when  you  think  you 
know  everything  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  you're  proven 
wrong,"  said  David  Blanchette, 
spokesman  for  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Historic  Preser- . 
vation,  which  oversees  New 
Salem. 


LINCOLN  NOT  A  POOR  MAN 


Estate   of    Martyred    President    AVorth 
More    Than    3«lOO.0OO. 

[Ida   M.   Tarbell.   In    Araerican   MagaziuoJ 

Abraham  Lincoln's  biofjiapheis 
have  a  new  task — to  break  down,  or 
at  least  modify,  several  of  the  oldest 
and  most  stoutly  held  traditions  of 
him  and  his  family.  One  of  these  is 
that  he  was  an  almost  pitifully  poor 
man,  strusg^ling:  from  boyhood  to 
death  under  a  load  of  debt  and  leav- 
ing practically  nothing  behind. 

Abraham  lancoln  left  no  will,  but 
after  his  death,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Lincoln,  his  widow,  and  Kobert 
Lincoln,  his  son,  who  was  thpn  of  agi;, 
the  Hon.  David  Davis,  of  Bloom- 
iiigton.  111.,  was  appointed  administra- 
tor. When  Judge  Davis  came  to  make 
his  final  .settlement  the  next  year — 
1866 — there  was  divided  between  the 
three  heirs,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Itobert  Lin- 
coln and  Thaddeus  Lincoln — the  Pres- 
ident's beloved  Tad  —  $110,974.63 
giving   each   of   them   $36,991.54. 

Now,  this  is  a  tidy  sum.  A  man 
worth  $100,000  in  1865,  I  think  we  will 
all  agree,  would  be  rated  In  this  com- 
munity as  a  man  worth  $500,000  is 
rated  today. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  was  elected 
President,  in  spite  of  his  plea  of  pov- 
erty,  did  have  something.  This  the  in- 


ventory of  his  estate  proves.  He 
owned  his  own  house  In  Springfield, 
a  modest  but  thoroughly  comfortable 
house,  in  what  was  then  an  unfash- 
ional)le  part  of  the  town.  He  owned 
a  lot  In  the  town  of  Xjincoln,  Lpgan 
county;  he  had  a  farm  in  Crawford 
county,  Iowa,  120  acres,  and  forty 
acres  in  Tama  county — land  received 
from  the  government  for  services  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war.  There  were  a 
number  of  collectable  bills,  money 
that  he  had  loaned  to  friends,  the 
largest  amount  being  N.  B.  Judd's 
note  for  $3,000 — money  which  Mr. 
I.,incoIn  hid  loaned  him  in  1S59,  and 
wliich  was  bearing,  like  all  the  notes 
that  Juufec  Davis  sets  down,  'ntt:,-est 
at  10  jier  cen*  Altogether,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln must  have  been  worth  w'-.en  ho 
went  to  Washington  around  SJiJ,0'lO. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  presi- 
dency that  ha  for  the  first  time  be- 
gan to  hive  regularly  every  mo;iih  a 
considerable  .^u'n  of  money  ./aid  him. 
Thn  salary  of  tiie  President  of  the 
United    i^tatis    was    then    $25,000. 

The  I^iucolns  lived  simply  In  the 
White  House.  It  was  a  time  nf  wcr, 
and  elaliorate  entertaining  w.is  iiiap- 
propria-te.  The:--  saved  out  i>f  thfir 
salary,  saved  largely.  The  probability" 
is  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  of 
their  annual  salary  was  invested  in 
government  bonds,  bonds  possibly 
bought  below  par. 

The  only  inventory  found  among 
the  papers  turned  into  the  court  by 
Judge   Davis,  the  administrator  of  the 


Lincoln  estate.  Is  indefinite  and  In- 
complete. It  only  goes,  a«  Judge 
Davis  says,  "so  far  as  the  earn*  has 
come  to  my  knowledge."  The  total 
amount  of  value  listed,  outside  of  real 
estate,  is  $83,342.70.  The  most  Im- 
portant item   in   the  inventory  la  J57,- 

000  worth  of  "registered  bonds  bear- 
ing 6  per  cent.  Interest,  payable  In 
coin."  Altogether  the  inventory  shows 
$79,482.70  invested  In  United  States  se- 
curities, bearing  interest.  It  Includes 
also  $3,860  of  outstanding  notes,  on 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  Urawing  10 
per   cent.    Interest. 

This  inventory  is  $27,631.92  short  of 
the  sum  divided  between  Lincoln 
heirs    in    1866.      What    went    to    swell 

the   sum?  ,  f^u    *  :  = 

The  real  estate  ^f  course.  That  is, 
the  Lincoln  homestead  in  Springfield, 
probably  worth  at  that  time  about 
$4,000;    the    lot    in    Lincoln    town;    the 

Iowa  land,  all  of  ^h'^*^,/"  "  *9  nno 
have  been  valued  at  more  than  $2  000 
Although  I  have  no  documents  to 
prove  if,  1  think  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
hat  the  balance  °f/he  amount  di- 
vided was  made  up  by  the  ii^,i)ib.6i 
pkldb^ congress  ti  Mrs.  Lincoln  ear- 
ly   In   1866. 

Discrepancy    Some>vliere. 

[Washington    Star] 
••T  can't    afford  to  sell   food   for  the   prices 

1  set  in   town,"   said  Fanner  Corntossel. 
?wt1v   don't   you    move   to   town.' 
..^en   I    couldn't   afford    to   buy    it." 


VIE 


ESTATE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

150  LINCOLN,  Abraham.  Orig.  Bill  Rendered  to  the  Estate  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  Jos.  J.  May  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods  Merchants,  of  Washing-- 
ton,  D.  C.    1  p.,  folio.   July  27,  1865.  $50.00 

A  Highly  Interesting  and  \'ehy  Personal  Document,  being  a  lengthy  itemized 
bill  for  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  dress  material,  etc.,  such  as 

4  pr.  gents  colored  kid  gloves  83  yds.  cambric 

2  pr.  gents  white  kid  gloves  20  yds.  Swiss  Muslin 

12  prs.  ladies  white  kid  gloves  22  yds.  black  silk 

34  yds.  black  silk  grenadine  1  long  shawl,  etc.,  etc. 

The  bill  rendered  July  27,  1865,  to  the  Estate  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  paid  Mar. 
5,  1866.  It  is  receipted  by  Jos.  J.  May  &  Co.  with  this  comment;  "We  think  we  are 
entitled  to  interest  on  the  above  account."  Mary  Lincoln's  well  known  extravagance 
led  her  into  tragic  dilTiculties  after  the  President's  death.  In  order  to  raise  money  to 
pay  her  debts,  she  sold  at  public  auction  all  her  personal  effects,  her  clothes,  jewels, 
etc.,  which  brought  upon  her  much  bitter  and  undeserved  criticism  from  the  press 
and  public. 


BY  JESSIE  FANT  EVANS. 

IN  A  scarred  account  book  in  the 
files  of  a  Washington  leather 
goods  store  is  a  reminder  of  the 
former  storekeeper  who  never  lost 
his  fondness  for  doing  his  own 
shopping,  even  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent. I 

He  was  Abraham  Lincoln — whose 
birthday  anniversary  will  be  celebrated 
Tuesday  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  store — Lutz  &  Co.,  1325  G 
street — has  been  in  business  con- 
tinuously since  1804,  and  in  the  neat 
penmanship  of  a  bygone  century,  the 
names  of  many  men  who  were 
dominating  forces  in  the  early  life  of 
the  republic  appear  In  its  accounts. 
Besides  President  Lincoln,  there  are 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis,  Francis 
Scott  Key,  Stephen  Douglas  and  Presi- 
dents Buchanan',  Fillmore  and  Pierce, 
and  many  others. 

Bought  Harness  on  Fateful  Day. 

On  the  ledger  page  marked  "Presi- 
dent Lincoln,"  these  entries  appear: 
"1861,  April  11— One  harness.. .$1.25." 

This,  you  will  recall,  was  the  fateful 
day  when  Gen.  Beauregard,  command- 
ing the  Confederate  forces,  demanded  ■ 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  I 
notified  by  Lincoln  that  the  besieged 
federal  garrison  would  be  reinforced.      | 

"...  May  3  ...  a  leather-back  i 
brush"  was  sold  to  President  Lincoln  ; 
at  a  cost  of  "$3,"  also  "a  curry  comb."  | 
costing  "37  cents,"  and  "another ' 
brush"  at  "$1." 

".  .  .  May  17  ...  1  boy's  saddle 
at  $5.50." 

Although  the  record  can  give  us 
no  more  information  than  the  facts  it 
states,  our  imaginations  tell  us  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  must  have  been  buying 
that  sadle  for  his  beloved  little  boy 
"Tad,"  for  history  records  that  "Tad" 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  pony  dur- 
ing those  childhood  days  in  the  White 
House.  Neither  is  it  beyond  belief 
that  "the  brushes"  and  "the  curry 
comb"  previously  purchased  were  to 
keep  that  pony's  coat  shining.  Nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  "the  harness"  bought 
on  "April  2"  at  a  cost  of  "$1.25"  was 
for  that  same  pony. 

Bought  Whip  for  50  Cents. 

An  entry  in  the  old  ledger  on  July 
22,  bears  out  these  suppositions,  for 
there  is  the  purchase  of  "a  whip  at 
50  cents";  also  that  of  "a  whip  crack" 


at  25  cents  on  August  1,  1861.  That 
"Tad"  must  have  worn  out  this  "whip- 
crack"  on  his  new  pony  is  easily  as- 
sumed, for  August  14,  President  Lin- 
coln's account  shows  another  was  pur- 
chased at  "25  cents." 

Perhaps  that  pony  grew  as  ponies 
will.  Who  can  say?  The  inanimate 
ledger  simply  notes,  "Sept.  14  .  .  . 
altering  pony's  collar,  $1.00." 

It  may  be  too  that  President  Lin- 
coln thought  of  a  present  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  carriage  horses  during  the 
month  of  July,  which,  as  ■all  horsemen 
know,  is  the  time  when  horseflies  are 
most  bothersome.  The  ledger  cannot 
speak.  It  just  records,  "July  12  .  .  . 
2  fine  flank  nets  at  $5.00  each,  $10.00." 

Bills  apparently  were  rendered  only 
twice  a  year — in  July  and  January — 
and  in  all  instances,  the  careful  record 
shows,  paid  immediately.  "$39.36"  is 
noted  as  President  Lincoln's  bill  with 
Lutz  &  Co.  for  1861  and  an  entry  op- 
posite says  "cash  received  $39.37." 

The  President  appears  to  have  over- 
paid his  bill  by  one  penny.  This  fact 
greatly  worries  H.  O.  Plugge  and  his 
brother,  who  all  their  lives  have  been 
associated  with  this  firm  and  are  now 
Its  senior  partners.  Very  earnestly 
they  say,  "It  couldn't  be  that  we  over- 
charged President  Lincoln.  It  must 
be  that  we  had  incorrectly  added  our 
accounts  to  the  extent  of  one  penny." 


Key  Purchases  Recorded, 

At  another  place  In  the  ledger  you 
may  note  that  Francis  Scott  Key,  au- 
thor of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
purchased  "a  fine  riding  whip,  stirrup 
leathers  and  bits"  at  a  total  cost  ot 
"$38.26."  ., 

As  you  turn  the  pages  you  see  the 


name  of  Stephen  Douglas,  famous  as 
■Lne  Liotlj  Uiant"  in  debates  against 
Lincom,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  one-time 
United  States  Senator  and  Secretary 
of  War,  afterward  President  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Tradition  tells  us  Jefferson  Davis 
had  hands  of  which  he  might  well 
have  been  vain.  It  would  appear  from 
his  account  that  he  was  particular 
about  ihe  style  of  gloves  he  wore  and 
tliat  he  made  his  purchases  in  pairs. 

The  ledger  shows:  "Hon.  Jeflterson 
Davis, 

"Dec,  1854,  2  prs.  gauntlets,  $4.00. 

"Jan.,  1856,  2  prs.  gloves,   $3.00." 

On  "April  23,  1857,"  there  is  indi- 
cated the  purchase  of  "1  large  leather 
bag  at  $6.00,"  and  of  "1  carpet  bag  at 
$5.00,"  making  a  total  of  "$11.00." 
One  wonders  whether  in  them  he 
transported  any  of  his  personal  effects 
when  he  hastened  from  Washington  to 


I 


Richmond  to   assume  the   presidency 
of  the  Confederacy? 

The  account  of  the  famous  Baron 
de  Bodlsco,  the  Russian  Minister  to 
the  United  States  who  married  the 
beautiful  Miss  Harriet  Beall  Williams 
of  Georgetown  and  took  her  to  live 
at  what  is  now  3222  O  street — then 
the  Russian  Legation — shows  a  no- 
bleman's lavish  taste  and  pocketbook. 
These  items  are  characteristic:  "No- 
vember 18,  1855,  1  badger  robe,  $28.00; 
1  English  mat,  $9.00;  ladies'  whip, 
$2.00;  1  set  best  harness,  $100;  halter 
for  dog,  $8.00."  What  a  swanky  dog 
that  one  must  have  been  in  such  an 
outfitting!  Perhaps  he  was  a  Russian 
hound,  a  gift  from  the  baron  to  his 
lady. 

Corcoran  Was  Customer. 

Similarly,  too,  is  there  a  human  in- 
terest item  in  the  accoxuit  of  "the 
Honorable  W.  W.  Corcoran,"  the  city's 
famous  business  man,  banker,  philan- 
thropist and  patron  of  the  arts. 

"November  12,  1856,"  the  carefully 
penned  record  shows,  "Dog  collar  and 
engraving,  $1.37."  It  is  natural  to 
envision  that  his  little  daughter  must 
have  had  a  dog  whose  collar  had 
her  pet's  name  inscribed  upon  it. 

Other  names  attract  the  eye,  "the 
Honorable  William  H.  Seward,"  mem- 
ber of  the  Lincoln  cabinet,  often  his 
severest  critic,  finally  his  ardent  friend 
and  admirer;  "the  Honorable  Salmon 
P.  Chase,"  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  later  by  him  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  succeed  Roger  Taney. 

As  one  scans  the  names  one  In- 
evitably wonders  whether  these  men 
of  genius  and  of  action  sometimes 
met  in  the  store  of  Lutz  &  Co.  as 
they  made  their  personal  selections, 
wliether  they  merely  bowed  to  each 
other,  or  whether  they  kept  patient 
salesman  or  interested  proprietors 
waiting  while  they  discussed  the 
problems  of  the  day. 

In  those  tense  days  of  the  60s  the^e 
is  mute  drama  in  the  proximity  /of 
one  of  the  names  in  the  old  ledger 
to  that  of  President  Lincoln.  |t  is 
the  name  "Col.  Robert  E.  Lee." 

In  "1860,  July  2,"  we  note,  "two 
white  saddle  cloths  at  $1  each,  total 
$2."  Do  you  suppose  they  might 
have  been  for  his  famous  white  horse 
"Traveller"? 

For  "July  2,  1860,"  there  are  these 
items  in  the  ledger:  "1  set  carriage 
harness  $60."  Total,  carriage  har- 
ness and  saddle  cloths  "$62." 

"By  cash,  $60;  by  old  collars,  $1.50; 


Credit  for  Old  Harness. 

Evidently  one  received  credit  for 
parts  of  old  harnesses  turned  in  when 
new  purchases  were  made,  just  as  we 
now  do  for  old  automobiles  and  their 
parts. 

Col.  Lee,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
just  returned  from  his  Army  post 
in  Texas  from  a  visit  with  his  family 
in   Arlington. 

In  April,  1861,  in  the  library  of  the  old 
Blair  House  still  standing  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  Col.  Lee  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  United  States 
Army  In  the  offensive  against  the 
seceeding  States  but  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  leadership  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia. 

Pi-om  July  2,  1860,  until  May  3, 
1861,  there  is  but  one  other  listing  in 
Col.  Lee's  account,  "to  lock  and  re- 
pair one  trunk  $1.25.  By  cash  the 
same." 

On    May    3,    1861,    an    Item    fairly 


leaps  out  from  the  page  with  dramatic 
significance.  "To  repair  saddle  bags 
37  cents."  We  are  told  by  the  firm's 
partners  that  no  bill  was  ever  ren- 
dered for  this  account. 

Col.  Lee  about  to  leave  stately 
Arlington,  which  he  was  destined 
never  again  to  occupy  as  a  home, 
preparatory  to  taking  command  of 
the  Confederate  armies,  had  need 
that  his  saddlebags  should  oe  in 
"A-1"  condition.  So  we  may  judge 
from  the   old  ledger's  account. 


JNCOLN'S  MONEY  METHODS, 


Hi..;  Law  Fees  Were  Eidiculously  Small 
So  Small  That  He  Was  Often  Ecolded 
By  the  Judges  on  His  Oirciiit  for  Not 
Charging  More. 


tt'Iiioe  Dollars  aii<l  Fifty  Cents  That 
AVas  Litiicoln's  Charge  (or  Coilctt- 
iiij;  $<100  Owed  IJy  Stephen  A. 
l>on<^his— Mr.  Ijincoln  Showed  His 
Helplessness  in  Money  Matters  By 
the  AVay  He  Filled  in  His  Cheques, 
One  ol'AV'hich  Heads:  *'l*ay*io  On(  - 
l-e^yed  Colored  Man  Ojjc  Hollar." 

Iiiucolii's  Views  as  to  the  Utie  of  Money  ' 
in  Political  Cauipaigns, 


(Copyritrht,  180G,  Qhe  S.  S.  McCliur  Co.) 
The   lualviu;^   and   keeping-   ol'    iihmey 
was   sooiething    which-     Al)r:ili;iiii      Lin-  : 
coin's     eontempDnuli'S     always  declared  ! 
lie  did  not  understand.     His  idea  ul'  the  j 
value  of  his  service  in  the  law  was  yu  , 
niiidesf    as    soujetiiiies    (o   be    ridicnlinis. 
Axiiile  his  scale  of  e.xpciidilnres   was  eii- 
Coiiipassed     by     the     simple     foriuida— 
spend  no  more  Ihau  you  earn. 

lu  the  day  when   he  bcuan  tlie  prac- 
itice  of  law  fees  in  Illinois  were  naturally 
mncli   smaller   than  now,    nor  did   they 
always  come  in  cash.    The  fee  book  of 
Stuart  and  Lincoln  shew  more  than  one 
onti'y  of   merchandise.    IS'cn'   duiing   the 
tirst  14  years  of  Lincoln's  practice     did 
Ills  fees  nnUerially  increase.    In  1S47  he  I 
and      his      partner     had      only       nljout  ' 
.$LjOO.OU  entered  on  their   books.       The  j 
lar.:;est  fee  they  received  that  year  was  I 
one  of  $10(>.0U,  ));">0.0()  are  not  "rare,  but ' 
there  are  more  of  Jt^-O.Od,  mure  still     of 
5;](».(iu,  nu)st  of  all  of  ^j^o.oO  and  even  a 
few  of  $3.00. 

Hiu  Lincoln's  fees  were  as  a  rule  , 
iuiuller  than  his  clients  e.\pectocl  or 
Lis  fellow  lawyers  apinoved  of.  ^fr. 
'Abraliam  Brokaw,  of  lUoomington,  Illi- 
nois, iL'lls  (he  following  story  illusrrat- 
in.u'  Lincoln's  idea  of  a  proper  fee:  One 
of  Mr.  Brukaw  s  neighbors  had  borrow- 
ed aliuut  S.'jGO.UO  from  him  and  given 
Lis  note.  N^'hcn  it  became  due  tlie  man 
refused  to  pay.  Action, was  broii.^lit,  and 
the  slierilT  levied  on  the  property  of  the 
debtoi'  and  linally  eoUeeted  the  entire 
debt;  but  at  about  that  time  Iho  sheriff 
ua.s  in  need  of  funds  juid  used  the  mo- 
ney coUectod.  When  lirokaw  demanded 
It  from  him  he  ^vas  unable  to  pay  it 
and  was  found  to  be  insolvent.  'J'here- 
upon  Brokaw  employed  Steple,  n  A.  ' 
DiiU',das  lo  sue  Ibe  sureties  on  the  otti- 
ci.'il  bund  of  the  sheriff.  Douglas  broug'ht 
the  suit  and  yoon  eollooted  tlie  claim. 
But  Dou.u'hia  was  at  tluit  lime  In  tlie 
oild'M  of  liis  campaign  as  a  tanLlidate  for 
Congress  and  the  fnnda  were  used  by 
him  \Nith  the  expectation  uf  being  able  to 
pay  r.roka-.v  later.  However,  he  ne- 
lilecMd  the  matter  and  went  to  Wxsh- 
lri.':;tiei  without  makinij  any  setr;emci)t 
vitti  Brokaw.  Brokaw,  althoiigli  a  lli'e- 
long  and  ardent  Democrat  and  a  irreat 
admirer  of  Douglas,  wab  a  thrifty  Ger- 
niaa  and  did  not  iiroiio.^e  to  hiiio  si^h.t  of 
ids  mon(\v.  .Vfiur  friiiilcsily  demand- 
inj;  the  money  from    Dun^hiii.   Brokaw 


wen!^  to  David  Davis,  then  in  geueial 
piiiclioe  at  Blnnihiiicon,  told  lum  the 
fircnmslances  pvd  asked  him  to  under- 
take the  collecilou  of  thij  money  from 
I)oi;^!:is.  Davis  protested  that  he  could 
not  do  it,  '.hat  Doii;.;!as  was  a  personal 
flic:  1  ai;d  a  brcthcr  lawyer  and  denm- 
cra:  and  it  would  bo  very  dis;i,;^reeable 
for  him  to  have  any'li'i'o  i"  'lo  with  the 
uiatler.  He  finally  s;dd  lo  Brokaw, 
"V'lu  w;iit  until  the  nc.\t  lenn  of  court 
and  Lincoln  will  be  here.  lie  would 
Ilia'  nodi'.ng  Iji/tter  than  tn  have  'ds 
claim,  for  'jjllectit.iu  I  v,  ill  lulioduce 
yon  to  him  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  Vvill 
im;lert:ikc'  it."  Rliurtly  ;iiter,  Brokaw 
A\:i.s  pr.-:r:entei.l  10  Llucjln,  stated  his  case 
and  en;;'a;Jcd  hi^j  services.  Lincoln 
prHiniiily  wrote  Douglas,  still  At  Vv'ash- 
in;:lnii,  :hat  he  had  the  claim  for  col- 
liTiiiiii  and  lliat  he  must  Insist  iiiinn 
pruiii|it  ))ayinent.  Doughnj.  very  indii;- 
n:iiit.  wrote  directly  to  Brokaw  that  he 
lliDU-lit  the  placing  of  the  elaini  iji  Lin- 
coln's bauds  a  gross  ouir;ige,  that  he  'jud 
Br(ik;iw  were  (dd  friends  and  democrats 
nnd  lli.at  Brekaw  ought  not  to  place  any 
Midi  weaiion  in  tlie  liands  of  sucli  an 
Abtditioiiist  opponent  as  Lneolu  and  it 
Le  could  not  wait  until  Douglas  returned  , 
he  should  ai  least  have  placed  the  | 
claim  for  colleciiun  in  llie  htiuds  of  a 
l)ciiiuer;u.  Brokaw's  thrift  again  con- 
tiollcd  and  he  sent  Dougl  is'  letter  to 
LiiuMlii.  Thtrenpon  Lincoln  placed  the  i 
claim  in  t;ie  hands  of  "Long"  .John' 
A\'eiiiwinh,  then  a  democratic  nicniber 
of  Coi.svess  from  Chicago.  Wentworth 
called  u;)ou  Dong<s  and  insisted  uiion 
p;!ymenv.  whicb  Sii':^rtly  i^fter  was 
maile.  ,nud  Brokaw  ai.  last  received  bis 
money.  '•.Vnd  what  do  you  s  ippose 
Lincoln  eli.arged  nieV"  Brokaw  says  in 
telling  the  story.  After  hear'ng  a  fev.' 
guesses  he  answers:  ■•lie  charged  me 
exactly  '6:i.r,[)  fur  cuMocllng  the  nearly 
.■i^d'iu.iin.'' 

SiK  it  chai'ges  v>-e'e  .''clt  by  the  Sawyers 
of  \\'.i'  ■'■to  circuit-  v.iih  seine  reason,  to 
?K'  I'lirely  iiui.-Mtic.  They  j-'rovesrlcd  and 
uigitcil.  "but    LinL-:n   weiu    vi    serenely 

^■1  ■■■•■'    ..i..t    1   .    finnjvi.f    i-K scrj'ices 

worth.  Ward  Laiuon  who  was  one  of 
Lincoln'.s  Duiuerous  circuit  partners 
says  that  he  and  Lincoln  frequently  fell 
put  on   the  matter  of  fees.    On  one  oc- 

I  casion  Lamon  was  particularly  incensed. 

'  He  had  charg'-ed  and  received  a  good- 
seized  fee  for  a  case  winch  the  two  had 
tried  together  and  won.  ^^'hen  Lamon 
oilcred  Lincoln  his  share  be  refused  it. 
The  fee  was  loo  large  he  said,  part  of  it 
must  be  refunded  and  he  would  not  ac- 
cept a  cent  until  part  of  it  had  been  re- 
funded, .fudge  Davis  heard  of  this  trans- 
action. He  was  himself  a  shrewd  mo- 
ney maker,  never  hesitating  to  take  all 
lie" could  legally  get  nnd  he  felt  a  natural 
disgust  at  Ihe  disinterested  attitude  of 
Lincipjn  on  inone.v.  (Jailing  Lincoln 
to  him  llie  .Tndge  scolded  roundly.  "You 
are  paupi'ri/.ing  tliis  court.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
ynu  are  ruining  your  fellows.  Vnless 
yiiii  quit  lliis  ridiculous  policy,  we  shall 
till  have  to  go  l.)  farnrng."  But  not 
(Wen  the  ire  of  the  bench  moved  Lincoln, 
lie  continnt-d  to  try  cases  and  accept 
in.--ignilicant  fees,  even  frequently  to  re- 
fuse ft>es  when  his  clients  were  needy. 

.Alihougli  so  constantly  engaged  in  |iidi- 
lics  ho  used  little  money  for  c;inipaign 
purposes,  and  fretpieuily  after  election  I 
retunnd  to  the  donors,  ;ilmost  the  full  i 
amonnt  he  had  received.  All  of  liis  e.\-  j 
penses  bad  been  provided  for  in  other  i 
ways     he  -g^ould    say.       The    heaviest  ' 


drafts  upon  him  for  politics  camt?  in  the 
years  lietween  18."jd  and  ISIjO,  when  he 
was  engageil  in  lighting  Douglas  and  the 
repi'al  of  the  MLssonri  Comiiromise.  He 
was  .S(j  active  in  the  campaigns,  Klvii.gf 
nearly  till  his  tluie  and  force  to  i)jlitlcs 
that  he  cmild  not,  of  course,  atteoJ 
closely  to  his  profession.  The  rtault 
was  that  he  was  serlousl}'  crampctl 
most  of  the  time.  In  Xovember  of  IH.'iS, 
Just  alter  Ihe  close  of  the  seiuitorial 
canvass  against  Douglas  lie  wrote  the 
(diairiiiau  of  the  Slate  reiniblican  coin- 
inittee  who  evidently  wanted  to  bo  help- 
ed out: 

"I  tun  willing  to  fiay  according  to  my 
ability;  but  I  am  the  poorest  hand  liv- 
Jug^iogec  oiliers  to  pay.  I  luive  been 
on  e.vpeuses  .so  lonp:  without  earning 
anything  that  I  am  ab.¥olutely  without 
money  now  for  even  household  iiur- 
poses.  Still,  if  yon  can  i)nt  in  two  litiu- 
dred  and  lifty  dollars  for  me  toward  dis- 
charging the  debt  of  tlie  conimitiee,  1 
will  iUlow  it  when  yon  iind  I  settle  the 
privale  matter  between  us.  'Jliis,  with 
what  I  have  alreatly  p.'ud.  and  with  tin 
outstanding  note  of  mine,  will  excised 
my  subscription  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  my  ordimiry 
expeii.ses  during  tlie  campaign,  all  of 
which  being  .'iddcil  to  my  loss  of  time 
and  business,  bears  pretty  heavily  up- 
on one  no  belter  off  in  (this)  world's 
goods  than  I;  but  as  I  had  the  post  of 
honor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  o^-er  nice." 

This  stringency  in  money  matters 
contlnned  until  his  election  to  the  presl- 
decency.  AA'hen  men  willing  to  make  him 
president,  if  he  put  up  a  big  enough  sum 
tendered  their  services  he  always  pled 
povertj-. 

"I  could  not  raise  ten  thousand  dollars 
If  it  would  save  me  from  the  fate  of 
John  Brown,"  he  wrote  one  man.  "Nor 
have  my  friends,  so  far  as  I  know,  j'et 
r.'nchi-d  the  point  of  staking  any  money 
on   my  chances  of  success." 

To  another  friend  he  wrote  in  rega. 
to  offers  of  assistance  if  a  proper  sum 
was  put  up.  "Allow  me  to  say  I  cannot 
enter  the  ring  or.  the  money  bases— drsv, 
because  in  the  main,  it  is  \Yrong;  and 
secondly,  I  have  not  and  cannot  get 
the  money.  1  s;iy  in  the  main  the  use 
of  money  is  wrong;  but  for  certain  ob- 
jects in  ft  political  contest  the  use  of 
some  is  both  right  and  indispensable. 
\\'itli  me.  as  wiQi  yourself,  this  long 
strugg'.e  has  been  one  of  great  pecuniary 
less.  I  now  distinctly  say  this.  If  you 
bli:ill  be  npiioiincd  a  delegate  to  Chicago 
I  will  furnish  .Sluo.uO  to  bear  the  e.\- 
[leusty  of  i;ie  trip." 

■'.Vhile  Lincoln  provided  on  his  small  in- 
come for  lil.>  faiiiil.\-  and  helped  a  goodly 
nuniber  of  his  relatives  he  never  excused 
him-  'If  because  of  rhcse  duties  from  aid- 
ing; ,y  friend  poorer  than  himself  uor 
did  he  refuse  to  respond  to  the  calls  of 
Ihe  sick  and  unforninatc  whiih  ii:irticu- 
lar'v  'fler  liis  ehciion  to  the  presidency 
vvt'  inctssant.  .\mong  his  papers  are 
uiaiiy  evidences  of  h:s  jnactical  .sym- 
I>atl:'  for  those  who  Inul  appealed  to 
him.  .Many  of  his  responses  were  as 
ipiaint  as  they  were  kindly,  for  instance, 
the  foil  iwiiig  "lift"  given  in  l.s.">8  when 
he  was  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  debates: 


X 


My  old  friend,  Honry  Chew,  Hie  bear- 
er of  this,  is  iu  a  strait  for  some  furni- 
ture to  couimence  hoiisckeepiug.  If  any 
person  will  fiu'ni,sh  hiin  tweuty-flve  doi- 
lai'S  worth,  and  lie  does  not  pay  for  it 
by  the  lirst  of  January  next.  I  will. 

September  23,  1S.">8.    A.  LINCOLN. 

The  sequel  to  the  above  is  contained 
In  the  follo\^'iiig:— 

Urbana,  Feb.  Ki,  1859. 
Hou.  A.  Lincolu,  Springfield,   111.: 

My  Dear  Friend:— I  herewith  inclose 
your  order  Nxhich  you  gave  your  friend 
Heiirj'  Chew.  You  -nill  please  send  me 
a  draft  for  the  same  and  oblige  vours, 

S.  LirTLE. 

Touching  evidences  of  Lincoln's  help- 
fulness are  found  in  liis  bank  elieques.  i 
A  number'  of  those  almost  hnmorously 
suggestive  have  been  sccun'd  by  collec- 
tors and  wo  reproduce  three  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  their  owners, 
INIr.  H.  H.  Ofiicer  of  Denver,  Col.,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Officer  of  Fraklin,  Pa.  One 
can  see  the  picture  the  "one-legged  col- 
ored man,"  a  soldier  perhaps,  seekiug 
the  president  with  his  story  of  woe,  the 
great  mel.iucholy  eye-;  growing  tender 
and  kindly  as  he  listened,  the  look  of 
amused  appreciation  of  the  cheque  he 
wrote,  '-pay  to  one-legged  colored  man," 
the  grateful  negro,  the  frii'udly  good- 
bye. Few  men  have  ever  left  behind 
them  so  true  and  delicate  proofs  of  their 
■gentle  compassion,  of  tlieir  sense  of  liu- 
uior  as  those  Abraham  Lincoln  left  on  his 
bank  cheques.  Indeed  iu  his  making 
and  handling  of  mouey  we  have  the 
man's  whole  cliaracter;  his  modest  esti- 
mate of  liis  own  services;  his  obstinate 
refusal  to  accept  any  advantage  of 
which  liis  sense  of  justice  did  not  ap- 
prove: his  wholly  unsellisli  use  of  what 
he  had;  his  convictiou  that  all  he  had  a 
right  to  spend  in  this  world  was  what 
lie  felt  he  had  earned  by  a  diligent  i)rac- 
tice  of  his  profession.  This  is  not  the 
"successful  man's''  standpoint  to  be  sure 
but  if  it  were  tlie  general  practice  of  the 
world  it  is  probable  tliac  many  of  the 
fiuajicial  problems  of  sociciy  would  dis- 
appear. 
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SOME  OF  LINCOLN'S  CHEQUES. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  REMOVAL,  AND  STARTING 

OUT  FOR  HIMSELF 


LTHOUGH  Abraham  had  attained  his  majority  before  their  removal  to  Illinois, 
he  stayed  by  and  did  all  the  hard  work  getting  his  father  and  stepmother  com- 
fortably placed  before  starting  out  in  life  for  himself.  As  his  stepmother  had  a 
son  of  her  own  and  two  sons-in-law,  he  might  well  have  excused  himself,  espe- 
cially as  his  father  had  been  harsh  and  hard  with  him,  requiring  all  his  earnings 
up  to  the  very  day  he  was  twenty-one.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  always  been  more 
lenient  with  his  stepchildren  than  with  Abraham,  for  he  never  ceased  to  think 
his  son's  persistence  in  reading  and  study  "jest  pure  laziness."  In  excuse  for 
the  father  it  may  be  said  that,  by  being  kind  to  his  wife's  children,  he  recipro- 
cated the  considerateness  she  always  showed  his  children. 
Before  leaving  Indiana,  Abraham  bought  a  peddler's  stock  of  small  wares,  paper,  thread, 
needles,  and  so  forth — about  thirty  dollars'  worth,  he  afterwards  said — and  "doubled  his  money." 
He  seems  to  have  turned  over  that  thirty  dollars,  though  made  after  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
for,  when  he  started  out  for  himself,  he  had  no  money  nor  even  a  "freedom  suit"  of  jeans,  for 
the  first  thing  he  did  then  was  to  split  rails  for  enough  walnut-dyed  jeans  to  make  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  himself,  at  four  hundred  rails  per  yard!  As  "his  body  was  long  and  lank  and  lean" 
it  took  thousands  of  rails  to  pay  for  the  poor  majority  suit  of  homespun  he  so  much  needed. 

Long   years   afterward,  when  his   Cabinet   was  struggling  with  the  question  of  the  interference 
of  Europe  in  the  quarrel  with  the  Southern  States,  President  Lincoln  related  the  following  incident: 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  those  seated  around  the  Cabinet  table,  "the  situation  just  now  reminds 
me  of  a  fix  I  got  into  some  thirty  years  ago  when  I  was  peddling  'notions'  on  the  way  from  Indiana  to 
Illinois.  I  didn't  have  a  large  stock,  but  I  charged  large  prices,  and  I  made  money.  Perhaps  you  don't  see 
what  I'm  driving  at.  .  .  .  Just  before  we  left  Indiana  we  came  across  a  small  farmhouse  full  of  children. 
These  ranged  in  age  from  seventeen  years  to  seventeen  months,  and  all 
were  in  tears.  The  mother  of  the  family  was  red-headed  and  red-faced, 
and  the  whip  she  held  in  her  right  hand  led  to  the  inference  that  she  had 
been  chastising  her  brood.  The  father  of  the  family,  a  meek-looking, 
mild-mannered,  tow-hgaded  chap,  was  standing  in  the  front  door,  to  all 
appearances  awaiting  his  turn.  ...  I  thought  there  wasn't  much  use  in 
asking  the  head  of  that  house  if  she  wanted  any  'notions.'  She  was  too 
busy.  .  .  .  She  saw  me  when  I  came  up  and,  roughly  pushing  her  husband 
aside,  demanded   my   business. 

"Nothing,  ma'am,"  I  answered  as  gently  as  possible.  "I  merely  dropped 
in,   as   I   came  along,   to   see   how   things   were   going." 

"Well,  you  needn't  wait,"  she  said  in  an  irritated  way  ;  "there's  trouble 
here,  and  lots  of  it,  too,  but  I  kin  manage  my  own  affairs  without  the  help 
of  outsiders.  This  is  jest  a  family  row,  but  I'll  learn  these  brats  their 
places  ef  I  have  to  lick  the  hide  off  every  one  of  'em.  I  don't  do  much 
talkin',  but  I  run  this  house,  an'  I  don't  want  no  one  sneakin'  round  tryin' 
to  find   out  how   I   do   it,   either." 

"That's  the  case  here  with  us,"  continued  the  President.  "We  must  let 
the  other  nations  know  that  we  propose  to  settle  our  family  row  in  our 
own  way,  and  teach  these  brats  (the  seceding  States)  their  places,  and 
we  don't  want  any  other  countries  'sneakin'  round.*  Now,  Seward,  write 
some   diplomatic    notes   to   that   effect." 


Splitting'  reils  for  his  "  freedom  suit ' 
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,      .  By  PAUL  3.  SEERS 

When  the  West  Shore,  in  its  incom.par- 
able  style,  voted  against  "Four  More  Years" 
for  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  Honest  Abe 
could  have  been  excused  if  he  had  given  up 
;on  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln  was  defeated  in  Cumberland  County  by  752 
votes.  Just  as  bad  was  Adams  County,  home  of  the  Otten- 

.  etein  Tov/er.  Only  iO  montts  before  the  1834  election  day., 
Lincoln  had  traveled  by  rickety  train  to  Gettysburg,  eaten 

..tlie  local  c'how  and  given  the  finest  speech  ever  made  in 
■"the  English  tongue.  For  this,  Adams  County  voted  against 
;  Lincoln  iby  404  votes. 
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■  ■  Daapbifl  CasiBty  went 
"mth  Llfficoiis  twice.  The 
first  time,  m  ISad,  Liiicetn 
9.  Danipha  Cw-jsty 
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plurality?   frf   1,775  vates. 

Had  the  Berriecrafs   Iiac; 

yjst  me  n&'imisl  cssdidate 

"'and'  Eot    tj^ree,    Lincolii 

•couid  Mve  lest..    In  1SS4. 

'.Ms    margia    dropped    to 

1,1S9   voies.     It   was   so 

(dase  tlxA  Slrmn  Canierir^ 

.fi76  ii&ss,  c»rdired  ice  fkzi 

■■p4>iitical   pO'li    :;iai    i-vsGdem 

Mstory.     SKipipsrj/    Sinim 

Vi'aEted  to  m&ke  mre  'La- 

coin  hs.d  a  clsErsce  ut  rs- 

electie^i  before  he  jjald  fci.' 

'aay     fealliat-bcss     artistry 

■■''that  migM  be  snecessary. 

Poor  aa  LinC'B^in  idiid,  ii  was  better  thaa  Joki  F.  SCsEae- 
.--dj/'s  recGid  ia  BiJ'-H.  KeiKeciy  los't  evary  preciiict  ijt  Cumber- 
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-'fesd  Cosaty  j^Ed  127  of  tfee  M5  district!;,  la  Zjanpfefrs  Coonty. 

There  is  aiiiaverge  reiatjisriship  betweesi  Centrai  Pesfi- 
syJvaKla's  tMnMng  Eiid  what  is  Mstoiy's  sveistoal  Judg- 
'ment.  That's  not  aiiways  tras  but  it  is  h.  a  srirpriS'liiig 
J'-Biimber  of  cases,  artd  Lincolri's  ¥v?as  one  of  iitose. 
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:;■■.;•  The  old  Patriot  spoke  for  many  when  it  editorialised 

■rafter  the  Gettysburg  Address  that  Lincoln  "does  net  possess, 

-  sense."  He  was,  said  some  forgotten  editor  "more  like  a 

•.■wsll-trained  monkey  than  a  raan'  of  sense  and  a  gentle- 

Tnan."  That  assessment  held  in  Bedford,  Se'iinsgrove  and 

-else'where,  too.  He  was  described  by  the  Lancaster  in- 

'  ;ienigencer,  for  example,  as  "a  miserable,  lov/  buffoon  who 

disgraces  the  presidential  chair." 

,,      it  was  caly  Lincoln's  assassination  -—  on  Good  Friday, 

-the  first  v/eskend  of  peace  after  the  Civil  War  —  that  turned 

public  opinion  around  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  His  funeral 

•  train  passed  through  Harrisburg,  and  he  lay  in  state  at  the 

■cid  brick  Capitol  on  April  21-22,  18S5.  Fron:  fhen  on,  he  was/ 

the  "Martyred  Lincoln."  No  individual  event,  inciuding  the 

assassination  of  'President  Kennedy,  affected  ti'iis  ccmnrn- 

nity  more  tiaan  "the  sepulcher  of  a  sorrov/,"  as  Tne  Patriot 

/put  it,  of  the  slaying  of  Lincoln. 

-"      ^/liat  is  the  essence  of  Lincoln?  Maybe  Car]  Sandburg 
said  it  best  when  he  addressed  Congress  on  tlie  iSOdi  anni- 
■:■■  -yersary  of  liincoln's  birth  in  1959. 


L!r.co!i.'  ''iai  a  quality  ilizi  m'iillous  ci  _:-Oyie>  dafci  Sand- 
burg, ".;>-j.-u  like  to  i;ea  Spreac  sveryv/l.e-ra  ove:*  the  wcrlci 
.  .  \!^.  .i^iVi  say  ejractiy  what  ii  is  bui  ha  '::d:i  it  ^  .  .  It  ^s 
^'ucri  i.£  t^iH  lights  aaa  shatiov/s  of  r.'.s  •psrsO"''e:iit7,  a  rnys- 
tery  &gt  can  be  lived  but  never  -ruliy  spcken  in  \;ovcs  .  .  . 
Noi  cften  in  tha  story  o?  •/I'lanku-iCi  does  a  iTja.'t  airive  or* 
0arth  who  is  hard  as  reck  and  sCtt  j-s  c'liiuiig  fog,  wno  holds 
ill  his  heart  and  rninri  the  paradox  of  terrible  storrii  ar.d 
peace  unspeakEble  and  perfect." 

He  was  an  odd  rnan. 

On  hJs  last  birthday,  there  is  no  indication  that  he  even       j 
celebrated  it.  He  signed  an  enti-ance  paper  for  a  student  to 
go  to  West  Point  and  he  dismissed  a  death  sentence  against 
a  captured  Rebel  spy. 

ic     ic     ic 

When  he  talked  to  politicians,  his  material  often  was 
mediocre,  such  as  it  was  when  he  addressed  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  here  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated. When  he  talked  or  privately  wrote  to  just  plain 
citizens,  he  could  be  magnificent.  Most  presidents  would 
have  had  a  White  House  aide  write  them  something  snappy 
for  Gettysburg,  but  not  Lincoln. 

He  was  the  most  experienced  trial  lawyer  who  ever 
became  president,  but  he  tolerated  as  an  equal  partner 
William  Herndon,  who  was  crude,  a  heavy  drinker  and 
didn't  know  much  law.  Lincoln,  too,  was  another  of  those 
lawyers  v/ho  died  without  a  will. 

Most  perplexing  about  Lincoln  is  that  he  not  only  paid 
his  taxes  but  overpaid  them. 

,»,  -'!-  ,», 
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"I  don't  knovj  ariythiriig  about  raariey,"  he  complained. 
"I  never  had  enough  of  riiy  mm  to  fret  me."  Ti'iat  v/as  tnie. 
When  he  became  president  he  had  Just  $S),iiJ«S  in  savings       ' 
and  $5',iB00  invested  in  real  estate.  He  withdrev/  $400  from       [ 
-&ie  bank  to  pay  for  his  inaugerai  trip.  ^ 

liis'  presidential  salary  was  $25,005  a  year.  He  hsG      ' 
$$1.66  witlihesd  monthly  for  iacorrre  taxes.  For  the  tax  year       ' 
ending  Dec.  SI,  186S,  Lincclri  paid  twice  on  one  iMigsdloTt, 
Vie  declared  his  outside  income  ta  be  $1,183  arta>  taxed  at      ' 
one  per  cerit,  he  s&mehov/  viverpaid  Snterriaii  Reveniie  sy 
$17.75,  i&Q  his  salai-y  di  $25,&0e,  he  added  $KS  i'ra  adcstiona'i       I 
jacomie  and,  an  a  ta^  cf  5  per  cent,  paid  $1,273.15,  Just  right. 
His  everpayment  wasn't  cauglit  wAll  his  estate  v^as  sdttied 
ml872.  " 

-k     -k     'A' 

Lincoln  was  worth  $&3,343.70  when  he  died,  but  $54,515 
of  that  was  in  government  bonds  and  notes.  Re  left  behind 
four  uncashed  salary  warrants  in  his  desk  drawer. 

By  the  time  Supreme  Court  Justice  David  Davis,  an  old 
friend,  finished  handling  the  Lincoln  estate,  it  had  grown  to 
$110,975.62.  Davis  got  a  refund  from  internal  Revenue  of 
$3,555.55  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  then  graciously  refused  to 
accent  a  $3,600  fee  as  the  executor. 

Just  suppose  Abraham  Lincoln  died  worth  lO  times  as 
much  as  he  was.  Would  posterity  regard  him  as  10  times 
greater? 
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